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LAYMEN S LEAGUE NOTES 


N the midst of 58 different meetings 

of Unitarian organizations during 
May Week in Boston, the League held 
an outstanding session in Arlington 
Street Church, with stirring addresses 
by Governor Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts and Vice-Chairman Seth 
T. Gano of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 

President Edward P. Furber, whose 
term of office runs for another year, was 
able to spare time from his active duties 
as Lieutenant in the Naval Reserve to 
preside at two of the League’s business 
sessions during the week. Acting Presi- 
dent William Roger Greeley took charge 
of the meeting of the new League Coun- 
cil on May 20 at the Engineers’ Club, 
at which the budget for the ensuing year 
was adopted. Frederick T. McGill, 
newly chosen Executive Director, was 
introduced, and talked on phases of his 
work in connection with the United 
Unitarian Appeal which he will take up 
on a full-time basis in October. 


New Leracue Orricers. The Council 
elected the following officers for the 
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guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 
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Hotel 
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GeorGE H. Newton, Manager 


new fiscal year: Secretary, Richmond H. 


Sweet, Rumford, R. I: Treasurer, 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass.; 
Assistant Treasurer, Dana VY. Hum- 


phrey, Swampscott, Mass.; Vice Pres?- 
dents, Roy Campbell, Westmount, P. Q., 
Canada; Frederic H. Fay, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Emery M. Foster, Washington, 
D. C.; William Roger Greeley, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; Arthur W. Jackson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Eugene Keller, Jr., Memphis, Tenn.; 
W. H. MacWilliams, Seattle, Wash.; 
Charles W. Morrison, New York, N. Y.; 
Charles O Richardson, Weston, Mass.; 
Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. L; 
Ctto M. Stanfield, Westport, Conn.; and 
Bb. Grant Taylor, Redwood City, Calif. 
Each year also the members of the 
League elect by mail ballot seven new 
members of the Council to serve three 
year terms. Those added to the Council 
this year are: Henry V. Atherton, 
Boston; Roland W. Burbank, Andover, 
N. H.; Francis T. Campbell, Houston, 


Tex.; J. Clarence Hill, Athol, Mass.; 
Nathan Lane, Riverton, N. J.; Allen 
Sherman, New Bedford, Mass.; and 


William R. Warner, Jr., Cincinnati, O. 

Cuurcurs Open Durinc SumMMer. 
At the meeting of the new League 
Council an interesting discussion took 
place on the advisability of recommend- 
ing that Unitarian churches be kept 
open during summer months. The fol- 
lowing vote was unanimously passed: It 
is the sense of this meeting that, espe- 
cially in the present crisis, our Uni- 
tarian churches should remain open 
during the summer months when and 
wherever practicable, and/or partici- 
pate in union services with other 
churches. 

LayMEN’s SUNDAY IN THE CHURCHES. 
May 17 was widely observed as Lay- 
men’s Sunday in many Unitarian 
churches, and among reports received 
already are those from Santa Barbara, 
Calit.; New Orleans, La.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Chicago; Toledo, O.; New York City; 
Dorchester, Sharon, Needham, and 
Wellesley. Hills, Mass.; Ridgewood, N. J. 


JULY SUPPLEMENT 


A Supplement containing the main 
addresses given at the May mectings 
will be published with the July issue 
of the Christian Register. 
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WE ARE BUILDING TOMORROW 


Unitarian May Meetings Report Work and Plan Policies 
By ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER 


f ; YHE time for talking is past. Action is the 
thing, declared Miss Althea Ware of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in the Religious Education panel 

on “The Immediate Responsibilities of Our Churches.” 

Like a trumpet blowing to our consciences she urged us 

to become the custodians of democracy, to protect the 

rights of minorities, and to busy ourselves about social, 
economic, and racial betterment. 

Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, minister of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Chicago, speaking at the public meeting 
of the Religious Arts Guild, stressed the same theme 
of action when he insisted that religious action is 
primary. Out of “pure religious action” consisting of 
common acts of worship by which men engage in 
thanksgiving, penitence, recollection, faith, dedication, 
and fellowship, there emerges both religious thought 
and moral endeavor. In this primary and inner order, 
Dr. Vogt explained, we have “the sources of social 
change” and “the necessary precedents of political 
order.” 

If one asked, “For what end shall we spend our- 
selves and be spent?” the answer was supplied by Rev. 
William B. Rice of Dover, Massachusetts, in his address 
to the Guild of Parish Workers, when he reminded us 
that “Now is the time for church groups to study such 
things as racial inequalities, class discrimination, and 
unequal opportunity, and once they are seen clearly, 
to measure them against the church’s Pattern of To- 
morrow. We are not going to see a new world over- 
night,” he admitted, for fundamental changes will be 
resisted, but he was encouraged to believe that if we 
“are working with a patient, loyal, resourceful group of 
people they will find ways of making themselves count 
in the world of tomorrow.” 

“We are building tomorrow” was the theme im- 
plicit in all the pronouncements and deliberations of the 
annual meetings of the American Unitarian Associa- 
_tion and its allied organizations popularly known as 
“The May Meetings.” Delegates and officers were 
concerned with religion’s part in the world, not be- 
cause this is the best of all possible worlds but because 
we may have a hand in making it so; not because life 
is perfect but because it is plastic and responsive to 
human needs and aspirations. After all, the good life 
for which we work and pray is the life that strives to 
become better. 
~ To achieve “the good life” in terms of organizational 
efficiency, the Young People’s Religious Union devoted 
its annual meeting May 16 to serious consideration of 
a plan of reorganization. Though the plan proposed 
did not quite win the two-thirds majority required, it 
deepened the interest of all young people in working 
out the most democratic, representative, and adequate 


_ youth organization possible. 
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Also for organization effectiveness was the vote of 
the delegates on the Christian Register. They voted 
111 for, 542 against the proposed Amendment to the 
By-Laws to change the editorial direction and control 
of the Register. 

Unitarian women expressed their valiant faith and 
practical courage in the all-day meetings Wednesday 
of the General Alliance. Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Presi- 
dent, ringingly called for translation of ideals into living 
principles as a means of achieving lasting peace. Mrs. 
Roydon C. Leonard, Secretary, urged formation of 
home-church committees to bolster up courage of 
service men. Mrs. Norbert F. Capek of New Bedford 
called for closer understanding of young people, for 
unity, for responsibility to leaders. Climaxing the day’s 
program was the address by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
who declared that “We cannot win this war without 
the help of the church, and the sooner we recognize this 
fact the better.” 


Deep as Human Need 


May week assembled nearly 800 delegates from the 
United States and Canada, from as far away as Seattle 
in the Northwest, Texas in the Southwest, and Florida 
in the Southeast, all of whom were dedicated to “a 
new order in the world,” the basis of which was not 
techniques—mechanical or _ political—but,. as Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins of St. Paul pointed out, “a spirit 
among men which will generate a common morality out 
of a single faith, and motivate existing techniques and 
those to be created to the end that peace shall be a 
dynamic condition of human living.” In this open 
meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Mr. Robbins further emphasized the point that the 
new world order must be established on a religious basis 
or it will not be established at all. ‘For only a whole 
spirit can heal the broken body of mankind. Con- 
science is still sensitive and alive and will reshape the 
forms of human life to the deepest needs of men.” 

Always one was aware that men were concerned 
with making life meaningful, satisfying, and purposeful. 
These men and women knew that religion is not merely 
kneeling at an altar—it is rising to minister to fellow 
men in want; that God wants not hallelujahs but 
helping hands to minister to human misery. As Mr. 
Seth T. Gano, Vice-Chairman of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, put it in his address to the Laymen’s 
League, “Our rendezvous with destiny is that of a rich 
and magnanimous nation prepared to feed the hungry, 
to care for the maimed and distressed, to extend a 
helping hand to all those who aspire to those four 
freedoms which we have learned to prize, and to guard 
them with the sword against all who would destroy 
them whether from without or from within.” 
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The Service Committee has expanded its program 
to meet increasing needs both at home and abroad; 
for projects are in operation for rescuing Polish tech- 
nicians and engineers, helping those stranded in Casa- 
blanca, co-operating with the British Hibbert Houses 
in the Near East, raising and administering the Albert 
Schweitzer Fund for his work in Africa, and initiating 


the Hanska and Ypsilanti Work Camps, as well as. 


co-operating with numerous other agencies. 


Wide as Human Relationships 


Service is necessary, but it is not enough. We must 
build tomorrow as deep as human needs but also as 
wide as human relations. We can do no other if we 
heed the urgencies of our vision and sympathy. If 
others draw a circle and shut one man or group of us 
out, we liberals must draw a wider circle and take 
them in. As Rey. Jacob Trapp, minister of the Unitar- 
ian church of Denver, pled in his paper to the Berry 
Street Conference of Ministers, “the religion of democ- 
racy” is not an exclusive, parochial, class religion but 
“a religion of man.” The religion of democracy is in- 
clusive and all men are invited to participate in its 
privileges and responsibilities. Mr. Trapp saw in the 
religion of democracy the possibility of restoring to men 
“the lure of a great adventure” of making the good 
things of life available to all men everywhere, on the 
widest possible fronts: economic, political, industrial, 
and international. } 

Prof. Miguel Antonio Pina, President of the Pan- 
American Cultural Center of Boston, speaking before 
the “Cosmotheistic Society” of which Rev. George L. 
Thompson of Randolph is President and Rev. Frank 
L. Gredler of New London is the Secretary, showed 
how Pan-American unity is an old and growing ideal 
in South America ante-dating the “Good Neighbor 
Policy” of the United States, and how this gospel must 
and will spread to merge into a world federation. The 
message of a broadening brotherhood to encompass all 
races and nations which shall issue in a just and lasting 
peace in which men may walk and work fruitfully and 
in harmony together, was implemented by resolutions 
both in the Business Meeting of the American Unitar- 
ian Association and in the Fellowship for Social Justice. 
For there was almost unanimous insistence upon the 
need for studying the problems of the coming peace so 
that it shall be at once equitable and permanent; upon 
the need of eliminating all forms of inequalities and 
discrimination, especially against the Negro; as well 
as some kind of “Democratic Union of Nations.” 

There was general agreement that we must remain 
a partner in world affairs, never again withdrawing 
from the obligations of our position, resources, and in- 
fluences: which proves, if nothing else, that we can 
have vision without being visionaries. The fact 
would seem to be that the most practical and effec- 
tive are those with the clearest and farthest vision: 
they alone escape the follies and futilities of a crude 
and crass immediacy, swamped by a miscellaneous 
welter of particulars. At any rate, the liberal lives 
extra-murally: without and beyond the walls of preju- 
dice and convention. 
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High as Human Hopes 


Nor is it sufficient to build tomorrow as deep as 
human needs and wide as human relations: we must 
build tomorrow as high as human hopes. The history 
and essence of man is aspiration. The soul of man 
is in perpetual flight toward some shining and lofty 
goal just because there is something in his nature that 
makes it impossible to live by what he is alone and 
drives him on to that which, by the grace of God and 
his own efforts, may yet be achieved. This is what Mrs. 
Dilworth Lupton, of Cleveland, meant when she spoke 
at the Education Luncheon, saying that “We must 
plan the world to come,” and bring to these difficult 
times a message of courage and hope—something for 
which to work and sacrifice and fight. 

Here in America we have been building ever up- 
ward. This was the burden of the sermon by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, preaching at the Sunday morning 
service of the First Church of Boston. Said Dr. Eliot, 
“America is a continent, a nation and a dream. To be 
an American it is necessary to be more than an inhab- 
itant of the continent or a citizen of the republic. It 
is necessary also to be a convinced believer in the 
truth of the idea and a tested servant of the dream. 
Here in America the idea and the dream have had 
their best chance. What we have had is the priceless 
privilege of attempting to put them into practice, 
under conditions more favorable than existed any- 
where else on earth. The time has now come to make 
them available to all peoples everywhere. That is the 
underlying and spiritual significance of the present 
war. Man has set out to make liberty under law the 
universal principle and to create a new order under 
which the dream of God’s Kingdom on earth. shall 
come to pass, and in this America has a leading part 
to play.” 

In man’s immemorial and insurgent ascent he has 
striven with incredible audacity and slow success 
toward heights of freedom and fraternity. If man is 
to continue his rise and is to build his world ever 
nearer the stars, then he must become consciously 
aware of the assumptions and implications of democ- 
racy, which were enumerated by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
Director of Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, as 
follows: 1. Human intention and activity may play 
a determining role in the human enterprise; 2. per- 
sonal worth and dignity of men of all races must be 
respected by all; 3. the well-being of each person is the 
concern of all and the purpose of social structures; 
4, the social estate, both natural and achieved, should 
be the possession of all, without monopoly or undue 
handicap; 5. by uniting co-operative with individual 
effort, it is possible to attain all the good things sought 
by each; 6. the widening of the areas and deepening 
of the content of liberty are the goals and should be 
the standard by which to judge social arrangements 
and political techniques. In the language of Dr. Reese, 
“Democracy is the dream of a society in which every 
person shall count. It is a great dream in the pursuit — 
of which we must never turn back.” 

(Continued on page 197) 
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1. At Alliance Executive Board luncheon, head table: presi- 
dent, two past presidents, four vice-presidents, secretary, 
treasurer, and speaker. 2. Service Committee display. 
8. His Excellency Jan Ciechanowski at Festival Dinner. 
4. At the Anniversary Sermon: Hurley B. Begun, F. M. 
Eliot, W. Waldemar W. Argow, Dana M. Greeley. 5. Fred- 
eric Fay and Philip Nash talk with Perey Gardner. 6. How- 


HELP AMERICA BY. HELPING 
"AMERICA’S. ALLIES 


ard Brooks autographs his book. 7. Dilworth Lupton and 
Frank Symons confer. 8. Alfred M. Bingham and Kenneth 
C. Walker before Ware Lecture. 9. At Education luncheon: 
Max Gaebler, Althea Ware, and Joseph Barth. 10. Alexan- 
der Winston and Arthur N. Moore conducted devotional 
services at A. U. A. annual meeting; Samuel A. Eliot served 
as moderator pro tem. 


THERE ARE NO NON-COMBATANTS 


By M. L. WILSON 


Mr. Wilson, a Unitarian of whom all Unitarians can 
be proud, is Assistant Director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, in Charge of Nutrition. 
He is also Director of Extension Work of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—Tue Epirors. 

: OW we are all in the war all the way, as Presi- 
| \ dent Roosevelt has so truly put it. People 
everywhere are asking what non-combatants 
can do to help win that war. If I were a lawyer 1 
would say that question is “irrelevant, immaterial, and 
inconsequential.” What the President really asked us 
to do was to resort to a new kind of thinking. He was 
not talking in figures of speech; he meant that today 
it is literally true that there are no non-combatants. 
The Axis has declared total war; women and children, 
as well as men, are within range of the totalitarian 
attacks. Women, as well as men, turn out weapons of 
war. And women, more so than men, must feed the 
Army in Overalls so that it can produce the material 
upon which the Army in uniform depends. 

Someone has said that it takes eighteen men behind 
the lines to keep one man supplied at the front. With 
our lines of supply being extended, that ratio is more 
likely to go up than down. More ships must be built 
and operated, which means that the industrial army 
must grow. And it must work at top efficiency. One 
thing this industrial army must have to work at top 
efficiency is good food and plenty of it! 

This is where the women of the country can take 
their places in the lines, even though they are not 
making weapons of war. The work of improving nutri- 
tion begins in the home. But many homes do not yet 
know the difference between good and bad nutrition. 
Our job is to see that every home in America not only 
learns about proper nutrition, but practices it. 

The Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services furnishes the framework 
in which all State Nutrition Committees may work. 
But each State runs its own program. The County 
and Local Committees work with the State Nutrition 
Committee. The most important part of this job must 
be done for each community by each community, not 
only because the local people know the local needs, but 
because they know best how those needs can be met. 

To date, every State and about two-thirds of the 
counties in’ the United States have formed Nutrition 
Committees. But many communities have not yet 
formed local committees. Here is one of many ways 
members of church organizations can help. They can 
get in touch with the State Nutrition Committee and 
find out how they can assist their own Community to 
form a local committee. If a local committee is already 
in existence, there is plenty of work for willing hands. 
I have yet to see a local committee which cannot 
make good use of competent help in putting across its 
nutrition program. 
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Nutrition volunteers do not need to be nutrition 
specialists. Two types of volunteer workers are in 
great demand: professional and non-professional. Pro- 
fessional volunteers are those who have technical 
knowledge of nutrition and can serve as consultants 
and advisors on projects, teach courses, plan and par- 
ticipate in nutrition institutes and conferences, lecture 
on nutrition subject matter, and participate in nutri- 
tion surveys. Non-professional volunteers can act as 
organizers, do administrative work, and publicize the 
program through the newspapers, radio, movies, and 
by the use of posters and displays. , 

There is another phase of the local nutrition pro- 
gram in which church groups can be of great service. 
All nutrition projects take money. Fund-raising cam- 
paigns are often essential for educational and other 
nutrition projects. Groups which already have a stand- 
ing in the community can usually help to get money 
much more quickly than newly-formed groups. They 
have the confidence of the local people, and they also 
have the organization with which to go ahead on short 
notice. 

All the time non-professional volunteers are work- 
ing with women trained in nutrition, they cannot but 
learn a great deal of useful knowledge about the proper 
selection and preparation of food. This helps them 
apply good nutrition in their own homes. It helps 
them see why they should put into practice what they 
have learned. But it does something more than that. 
It makes possible the use of “Nutrition Aides”— 
women who have learned enough about nutrition to 
participate in group feeding projects, cooking demon- 
strations, exhibits, and even assist in teaching classes. 

It can readily be seen that there is enough work for 
every person interested in putting across a local nutri- 
tion program. All that is needed is a will to help and 
a belief in America. 


Home Demonstration agent helps club members plan family — 
canning budgets, to bring proportion and protection into — 
their canning activities —and to build a stronger America 


THE CHAPLAIN. ° 
AND THE MINISTER | 


By ARTHUR R. GRAHAM 


An address given at the 75th annual meeting of the Worcester Conference, held 
at Hudson, Mass., April 12. Mr. Graham, formerly minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Sterling, Mass., has been a Chaplain of the 181st Infantry, Camp 


Edwards, since January, 1941. 


T should be plain to almost everyone now that we 
| are living in a time of crisis. Yet it is obvious that 

either all the ramifications of the problem have not 
been brought to consciousness or there is something 
amiss with our effort. Stupid and impossible demands 
are made of our armed forces by the public. There is 
dissension and maladjustment. Fear and selfishness 
make the issue ambiguous. It is only slowly and halt- 
ingly that all the aspects of the war are brought to 
understanding, and, as a result, our whole effort lags. 

Ministers have begun to feel the quickening tempo 
of war in particular and personal forms. Young men 
of your church have disappeared suddenly and have 
left a great gap in your organization. There have been 
calls upon you to do extra jobs which seem important. 
Air Raid Warden groups, Red Cross, and countless 
other organizations have been formed to help save the 
nation from a fat of destruction, and you desire to 
have a part in their organization and control. Within 
these groups many social facts of great importance 
stand out—facts which you as a leader feel bound to 
discover, use, and direct. 

In all this, however, you are concerned with but 
one segment of society—a segment which is no longer 
representative, for in the face of national crisis the 
people of the country have been split on a wide basis 
into two groups, one of which you control, and the 
other which you do not. That second group is the 
instrument of democracy, the armed forces of our State, 
in which social factors stand out in greater relief. This 
second group is composed of men who were once citi- 
zens and were once free. They have yielded some of 
this freedom willingly on the basis of a social and 
idealistic premise that there are times when the good 
of the individual must be given up for the greater good 
of all. It has been the thankless task of their leaders 


to rob them of some of the rest of their freedom so | 


that they may function as a sensitively responsive but 
impersonal unit. So the individual is lost, stripped 
clean of all personality in the name of a cause. 

For the moment, even the interpretation of history 
must stop insofar as the individual within this group 
is concerned. This also is necessary, for an army— 
idealogically at least—must be-static to a large degree, 
especially an army created for a defensive war, whose 
duty is to preserve “the status quo” in the face of 


aggression and_ regression. 
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During that process of 
preservation no change is tolerated. Thus an instru- 
ment is welded by pressure from within and without. 
That instrument is almost static, and the movement 
within it limited and slight; it is completely shut off 
from all progressive contributions to society. 

The first group—that with which you are concerned 
—is different. It still has freedom. In public life devia- 
tion is possible, and some allowance is made for inter- 
pretation and varying emphases upon the present ob- 
jective. Some thought of peace is allowed, as well as 
how it is to be gained and implemented. This differ- 
ence is important. It allows for personal expression, 
progressive thought, and an influence upon social 
environment. It gives into your hands a group of 
workmen. With freedom and time you can create a 
social environment. You can determine the course of 
the future. 

The second group is the responsibility of the Chap- 
lain. It is an instrument. Its members have little will 
or freedom. It can have small effect on progressive 
social environment. Yet we each have equal respon- 
sibility to work hard for a high purpose. But how? 
The question of our function in each group is important. 

“Ours is the Ministry of Death.” 

These are the words of a fellow Chaplain describing 
the function of his ministry to his men. Personally I 
dislike such phrases very much. Yet the sad fact is that 
one of our chief concerns is with this “ministry of 
death.” If it has not become so already, it will all too 
soon. It is our duty to send men to their death, and 
it is also our duty to give them the last rites of decency. 

Now this act involves a great amount of prepartion 
in advance. You do not send men to their death for a 
cause unless you believe strongly in that cause. You 
must believe that what you have is better—is more 
righteous—than what your opponent has. You must 
believe that it is enough better to fight about—to send 
men out to die to preserve. You must also agree that 
force can be useful, the method in this instance. If 
you do not believe these things, you are not prepared, 
and you behave as something of a hypocrite. 

There is more to the work of the Chaplain than 
ministering to death, however. The Chaplain must 
devote a great amount of his time to working as an 
educator. I have said that the men of the army do 
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‘not affect the environment of society for progress—they , 


merely fight for that society which was when they came 
into the army, Yet they are continually developing a 
response to that society which will be put into action 
when the rights which they have willingly given up 
for a great cause are restored. As a result of that 
response, you may have almost anything: pressure 
groups, fascists, communists, or better democrats. You 
may have atheists, agnostics, or religious men. It is 
up to the Chaplain to educate these men to respond 
only to the highest in democracy and religion. 

‘ This task is difficult, and some of that difficulty is 
due to the failure of our churches and our ministers— 
myself included. The problem which Protestant Chap- 
lains face is to secure bases for some type of unity 
amongst the Protestant men of their charge. The 
search, therefore, is for minimums of action and belief. 
These bases are terribly difficult to get and for several 
good reasons. 

In the first place, there exists a great disunity. This 
arises to some degree from sectarian bigotry. It does 
not arise from a disbelief. It comes, rather, from an 
anarchy of ignorance. We have discovered that there 
is a serious fault in the religious education which the 
churches foster. Men in the army know little of the 
fundamentals of Protestantism. They know little of 
basic Christianity. We must build, beginning with 
what they should have learned in Sunday school—and 
didn’t, for it is only by such tedious work that these 
men can be got on common ground. To this fact is 
added the usual Protestant lethargy and a thoroughly 
bad background in Churchmanship. 

But if there is a lag in religious knowledge, that 
lack is just as apparent in the field of ethics—by which 
is meant Christian Ethics. We have the task of in- 
stilling the ability to know values: truth, justice, and 
righteousness. We have to work with people who have 
never been taught rightly. Their ideas are a mixture 
of Old Testament stories, outmoded creeds, worn cus- 
toms, and crippled philosophies. The simplest truths 
must be taught, and the materials and events at hand 
must be used to the full. 

There is a danger that this lack of education in the 
recognition of values may result in the loss of the 
peace. There must be education, and at once. The 
Chaplain must do it, in the army. You may remember 
that Plato figured fifty years for this type of thing. 
We do not have that time. 

The burden, therefore, falls on the parish minister. 
The element of time is in his favor, and he is the one 
who can use the element of freedom best. It therefore 
behooves him to get on with the work of making an 
impact on our social environment and to try to point 
the way to a progressive future. 

The major part of your problem is to find the time 
or the right emphasis for action. In this regard, it is 
important that you recognize that your chief job is in 
the field of morale. This means that lesser jobs should 
be cut away if they interfere with the main duty. 

But to preserve morale, certain definite attitudes 
are needed: . 

You must be persuaded of your own position in 
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regard to this cause, else you are ineffective with your 
people. 

You must make up your mind to work incessantly 
for the Kingdom of God. Basically, these matters are 
ones of education. Such education must be started on 
a very simple plane, and in the field of religion. More- 
over, a great amount of thinking i is needed in this field, 
with the following facts borne in mind: 

First, we have failed in our educational process. 
Our people fail to choose what is the greater value for 
all men. 

Second, we live in a sinful world. In that world— 
as in any pathological situation—good and evil are 
accentuated. This fact can be of great use to us. 

In the task itself the minister and the Chaplain meet 
on common ground, for although the immediate aspects 
of the work may differ, the ultimate goal is always a 
Kingdom of God. That kingdom does not come by 
revelation. It comes by work and by struggle. Its 
buildings are erected stone by stone. Those stones of 
values can only be selected by experts who are truly 
religious. If they are not so inspired by religion, many 
stones will be rejected which should be the cornerstones. 
In a word, you have a great task to do in the creation 
of a social environment that is good and in which these 
soldiers can see justice, righteousness, and truth in a 
form which they can recognize and use to build a 
progressive society. | 

That work has to be done at once. You are in 
charge of a group which has freedom of action. But 
that group must be taught to recognize necessity. The 
mill of totalitarians grinds fast. It absorbs and uses 
all materials. It grinds personalities to dust to make 
automatons. It manufactures falsehood and mental 
poison. But it builds a kingdom which is uniform and 
strong. It builds on hate, selfishness, and war. You 
must work against time to make materials for a lasting 
Kingdom of God—not idols. 

That job can be done. By hard work, you can 
make a society, you can determine the form into which 
a re-enfranchised group will pour the content. But you 
must begin now. You must lift the banner of liberal- 
ism aggressively. You must go at it hammer and 
tongs, not only as a matter of morale and progress, but 
as a fight against death, for if the church fails in this, it 
will fall. If it falls, it does so from our sins of omission, 


and for the church as for all else “The wages of sin is 
death.” 


WAR SERVICE COUNCIL 
APPOINTED 


At the May 22 meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, a new War 
Service Council was appointed, to provide material to 
chaplains and men in service, and advise churches 
wishing to aid men in service. Members are: Dr. 
Everett Moore Baker, chairman; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Abbot Peterson, Army Chaplain; Lieutenant Irving W. 
Stultz, Navy Chaplain; Mrs. Kenneth McDougall; 
Lieutenant Edward P. Furber; Rev. Dan Huntington 
Fenn;, Rev. J. Harry Hooper; Andrew Rice; and Miss 
Mildred Boie. 


A STAKE 


IN DEMOCRATIC AMERICA 


By MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 


As Chairman of the 
President’s Commit- 
tee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice, Dr. 
McLean knows—and 
acts—for democratic 
opportunities for all 
Americans. Now the 
President of Hamp- 
ton Institute, he was 
for eight years direc- 
tor of the General 
College, University 
of Minnesota. 


Ce ICTORY at Home and Abroad,” a slogan 
coined by a Negro newspaper, means “Secu- 
rity” in all the deep senses we learned through 

the first World War and the years of depression, unem- 

ployment, and New Deal. It is not for an empty vic- 
tory that we are fighting, but for a victory which shall 

bring security to all men and women in healthful liv- 

ing, in freedom of the spirit, in the means and manner 

of making a livelihood, and in the general pursuit of 
happiness. We are fighting, indeed, for “Security at 

Home and Abroad.” 

A military victory must be won before we can take 
any further positive steps to bring this wide-gauged 
security to the overwhelmed peoples of the conquered 
enemy countries, the battered souls of lands overrun 
and occupied by the Nazis, and the exploited and 
underprivileged groups in the nations of our allies. But 
here in America, the situation is different. 

More than any other nation now in arms, we are 
dedicated to the highest ideals of “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people”; we have by 
law, through the years, taken increasingly the respon- 
sibility of establishing a program of social security to 
free men from the burdens of unemployment, old age, 
destitution; we have by word and deed increasingly 
deserted our imperalistic “dollar diplomacy”; we have, 
by dint of hard work, imagination, purpose, and organ- 
ization, achieved the highest standard of living any- 
where; we have made vigorous efforts, through countless 
organizations and institutions, to bring living harmony 
among our peoples of different racial and national back- 
grounds, of many colors, of many creeds, and of varying 
social and economic levels. Here, too, we have safe- 
guarded, or have had safeguarded for us, the right and 
privilege to protest, to write an article like this without 
fear; to worship God in our own way or not to worship; 


to question military experts, and even to criticize Con- 
gress and the Chief Executive of the land. 

It is these ideals and goals which we have set for 
ourselves and these standards of conduct and living 
which we have already partly achieved that constitute 
the home front which we must protect, undergird, and 
develop even in these times of world catastrophe, if we 
are to have anything for which free men and women 
will make any and every sacrifice of life and property. 
Free men and women will die to preserve a system or 
a nation only if they have a real stake in such a nation 
or system—and such stake must be to us more than 
the crumbs from the masters’ tables. 

We Americans are one huge addition of minorities— 
groups with varied personal interests, of different re- 
ligious persuasions, of differing racial and national 
stocks. Some of us can trace our claims back to the 
Mayflower, others before the Mayflower, but most of 
us are Americans without the benefit of the Mayflower, 
and we have come from all the ends of the earth. But 
from wherever we have come or when, together we 
make the United States of America, with all the aims 
and ideals to which we ascribe and towards which we 
increasingly struggle. 

If we are to remain a united people and a strong 
United States, taking a somewhat unfamiliar leadership 
to help the rest of the world toward freedom and 
democracy, we must show the world that “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people” really 
includes all of us, little people and big, white and 
colored. We must set as our goal the high purpose that 
none of our people shall suffer because of any of the 
artificial markings of race, creed, color, or national 
origin; we must subscribe to the proposition that all 
men are created equal in opportunity, and strive to 
wipe out any semblance of second- or third-class citi- 
zenship. We must open to everyone all the benefits 
our natural resources permit; we must hold wide the 
doors of learning to all, according to each person’s 
capacity and interests; we must give every man and 
woman a chance to work and to advance in his employ- 
ment, judged only by his accomplishments; we must 
find a way to give maximum medical care to the sick; 
we must replace the “rat holes” of our slums with 
decent housing; we must give every last one of us the 
chance to share in developing the United States and 
in defending the United States. 


Work a Real Test 
Most of us spend most of our lives trying to make a 
living—securing training, on the job, travelling to and 
from work. To most of us, having a job is the most 
basic thing in the world. One of the tests of “the good 
life,” then, can be expressed in terms of job-getting. 
If a man is able to work, trained to work, and anxious 
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to work, but is prevented from working solely because 
of his religion, his race, or his-color, or the “foreign” 
sound of his name, we cannot expect such a man to 
be enthusiastic about this country. If he is constantly 
turned down by employers, or by government agents 
when he tries to do his part in making America the 
arsenal of democracy, he cannot feel that this is a 
country worth fighting for and dying to defend. At 
least, it is no surprise when such a man wavers in 
devotion and loyalty. 

Multiply this one man by many millions, and we 
have a picture of large segments of our man power that, 
even in the years of impelling emergency, have found 
the doors of industry closed in their faces—barred— 
because they happen to be Negroes, or Jews, or of 
foreign origin. In fact, the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice has even had complaints 
from skilled Indians who, despite the fact that they are 
the original native Americans, have been refused the 
chance to build tanks, bombers, and warships to save 
our democracy. 


The Doors Barred 


- Our Committee has found companies which have 
systematically advertised for “white” or “Gentile” or 
“Christian” or “Protestant” workers only. Some of 
these organizations have even insisted that the federal 
employment offices, supported by the taxes from all of 
us, supply them with workers only in these restricted 
categories, none of which has any relationship to techni- 
cal or intellectual abilities and skills. 

In the Greater New York area, we have found 
manufacturers of bomb sights, of airplane parts, and 
other instruments of war, who, while being paid by 
federal funds, absolutely refuse to employ Negroes; 
other firms have rigid exclusion of, or quotas for, 
Jewish or Catholic workers. 

In Chicago our Committee cited by directive one 
of the largest corporations in the country which appar- 
ently assumed that Hitler or the Japanese war lords 
prefer to be bombed and machine-gunned by American 
bombers whose engines are made only by white Gen- 
tiles. In the employment figures of this company a 
Protestant or a Catholic was shown to have a 40 per 
cent chance of being employed, a Jew a 15 per cent 
chance, and a Negro no chance at all. Thus, out of a 
batch of some 645 students trained for war industries, 
even that Negro youth who stood at the head of his 
section was deemed not good enough to make airplane 
engines or to inspect them. This Negro was, however, 
sufficiently skilled to be employed by his college to 
prepare white trainees, and others, for war industry 
plants. 

The Jews who had a 15 per cent chance for employ- 
ment with this company found employment there only 
because the Jewish applicants indicated on the applica- 
tion forms that their religion was Catholic, Presbyte- 
rian, or Congregational. 

In Chicago, too, we came across a young Negro 
teacher who had taught a number of war industry 
workers successfully, and who, himself, later applied 
for a job as a machinist. He was turned down for not 
having “sufficient experience,” but right behind him 
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some of his white students with only ten weeks of 
training were put on immediately. 

In Milwaukee, advertisements were calling for all 
kinds of workers to man the expanding war plants. 
Defense courses expanded to meet this demand. Our | 
Committee examined the report cards of several young 
Negroes and found them marked “good” and “very 
good,’ and we read the recommendations of their 
instructors that they were fine fellows, well skilled. 
But we also found that while white job-hunters were 
employed on the machine lines, these Negroes were told 
bluntly that they could be janitors, or they were told 
to make out applications but never called, or were 
just refused jobs. 

One young man, as clean cut as human beings come, 
was a technical high school graduate, a licensed sta- 
tionary engineer, and had completed three war indus- 
try courses in gas and electric welding and blueprint 
reading. He started out to offer his skill in the arsenal 
of democracy, but every plant to which he applied 
turned him down because he was colored. The per- 
sonnel director of one corporation later told an inter- 
ceder, “We have never employed any Negroes and 
never will.” 

In Philadelphia—City of Brotherly Love—a ship- 
building company requisitioned the NYA for two hun- 
dred “second generation, white” shipyard workers. 

Out on the West Coast Negroes have, until recently, 
found themselves shut out of aircraft factories. Here it 
was the labor unions largely which drew the color line 
and prevented the employment of men who were avail- 
able, fit, and needed, but who happened to be colored. 
In Seattle, Washington, not so long ago, one of these 
unions caused the Boeing Aircraft Company to fire a 
Negro janitor because he could not be a member of the 
union; the union’s ritual limited membership to “com- 
petent, white candidates,” and the company has a con- 
tract with the union. 

In several cities—north and south—Negro car- 
penters, painters, plumbers, steamfitters are at present 
finding it impossible to get work on construction for 
war purposes—on factory buildings, barracks, homes 
for war industry workers. A southern mayor, taking 
the side of white unionists, recently indicted colored 
carpenters and said in effect: “If these Negroes are 
employed as carpenters, just like white men, they will 
soon be trying to get other civil rights. They are 
always talking about civil rights and Americanism.” 

The business manager of a powerful plumbers’ union 
in the North puffed and fumed: “Roosevelt or no 
Roosevelt, there’s never going to be an emergency great 
enough to make me send a-single Negro out on a job 
as long as a single white man is unemployed.” 


For Our Minorities 

If this pattern of discrimination against minority 
groups continues, America may well find itself in an 
unfortunate position similar to that of Great Britain 
which now bewails its policy that has left its minority 
groups lukewarm or actually working in the interest of — 
the enemy. Even more tragic, our nation might find 
itself surrounded with millions of loyal, willing, and 
able hands and minds most of which are lost to our 
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all-out war effort because our dominant groups have 
excluded them from the productive life. Simple arith- 
metic will show that if all our various minorities are 
prevented from working for the war effort, we shall 
deal our country a body-blow, robbing it of the maxi- 
mum manpower it must have behind the men behind 
the guns facing Hitler and Hirohito. 

Our President, more aware than any of us of the 
demands of war and the needs of our embattled democ- 
racy, not alone in terms of material, but of morale, has 
taken official and forceful cognizance of the discrimina- 
tion against minority workers in private industry, in 
government, in opportunities for defense training. Last 
June, the President issued Executive Order 8802, 
“reaffirming the policy of full participation in the 
defense program by all persons, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, and directing certain 
action in furtherance of this policy.” 

The President, in his order, said that “the demo- 
cratic way of life can be defended successfully only with 
the help and support of all groups within its borders,” 
and he further reaffirmed the policy of the United 
States that: 

“« _. . There shall be no discrimination in the em- 
ployment of workers in defense industries or Govern- 
ment because of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and I do hereby declare that it is the duty of employers 
and of labor organizations, in furtherance of said policy 
and of this order, to provide for the full and equitable 
participation of all workers in defense industries, with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin.” 

A significant paragraph in the Order authorizes: 

“All contracting agencies of the Government of the 
United States shall include in all defense contracts 
hereafter negotiated by them a provision obligating 
the contractor not to discriminate against any worker 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 


Order into Action 

To drive the Order into action, the President created 
his Committee on Fair Employment Practice and has 
given it powers: 

1. To receive and investigate complaints of dis- 
crimination in violation of the provisions of the order. 

2. To take appropriate steps to redress grievances 
which it finds to be valid. 

3. To recommend to the several departments and 
agencies of the government and to the President all 
measures which may be deemed by it necessary or 
proper to effectuate the provisions of the order. 

Although there is endless work to be done, our Com- 
mittee has made a number of significant gains. Several 
large corporations, which at one time discriminated 
against certain groups in their hiring practice, have 
changed their policies as a result of the Committee’s 
investigation and hearings. They have taken honest 
steps to observe the spirit and the letter of the Execu- 
tive Order. Others have followed because of need, 
good will, or fear of investigation. Labor unions which 
prevented Negroes from getting jobs have done an 
about-face. In government service, there is striking 
evidence of increased employment of minority groups 


at job levels on which they were not employed before. 

Thousands of men and women have found jobs 
formerly barred to them, but more important, millions 
now feel that the cards are not now stacked perma- 
nently against them but that they have a chance to get 
training or work on their merit, and that they can seek 
redress from an agency set up to insure fair employ- 
ment practices. 


Our Real Security 

All of our people must enjoy full opportunities and 
be assured of all their rights if we are all to have 
security on the home front—if we are to feel we have a 
stake im America, a stake in democracy. And church 
people have a challenging duty to live and work in the 
spirit of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God, not only on Sunday, but from Monday to Satur- 
day, too—in the street cars and trains as we travel, 
in the factories where we work, in our civilian defense 
organizations, and on the foreign front in our armed 
forces. We the people shall make or break the United 
States. Our real security on the home front depends 
on our ability to pull together, hold together, and work 
together for all those aims and ideals which are the 
bonds making out of 130 million people, of varying 
backgrounds and interests, one United States. Unless 
we strengthen our democratic foundations here, we 
may win the military victory abroad, but lose the home 
front and have to fight another war or wars. To have 
security at home, we must make America secure for 
all our people. 


BRING THE CHILDREN 


In Cleveland, Ohio, over a hundred children four 
years old or younger belong to the Cradle Roll of the 
Unitarian Church. Here are a few of them at the 


- annual May Cradle Roll Party, which begins after 


naptime, and includes toys, balloons, ice cream and 
cookies for the little guests. 

The Cradle Roll is conducted by a church com- 
mittee, which gives each child a certificate of member- 
ship. At the age of 4, children are invited to the church 
school kindergarten. 

The Register welcomes pictures of children in our 
churches, and invites contributions from which one 
may be selected for a cover. 
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An Eight-Point Program for Parish Churches 


I set forth an eight-point program for our 

parish churches in the war period; and it occurs 
to me that it might be worth while to set down on paper, 
and in a little more detail, the ideas which seem to me 
most important for local churches to bear in mind as 
together we attempt to maintain the institutional 
fabric of our denomination during the difficult days 
that lie ahead. What I write is based primarily upon 
my experience as a parish minister rather than from 
the point of view of a denominational official. The 
eight points may be listed thus: (1) parish budget, (2) 
minister’s salary, (3) year-round program, (4) educa- 
tional program, (5) contact with men in the armed 
forces, (6) shortage of ministers, (7) flexible minds, 
and (8) mutual respect. 


7 ERY briefly, at the annual meeting on May 21, 


Parish Budget 


The notion that this is a time to cut down the 
total amount raised by a church for its total program 
_ seems to me fallacious and dangerous. To be sure, the 
parish budget should be scrutinized with the utmost 
care to discover any unnecessary or wasteful items of 
expenditure, but for every such saving there will be a 
corresponding item of enlarged program that will leave 
the total undiminished. If our people had long been 
in the habit of making contributions to their church on 
the scale of most of the orthodox churches, there might 
be some reason to consider a reduction now; but the 
plain fact is that Unitarians in general give to their 
churches a proportionately smaller amount than most 
church people, and there is no margin of safety that 
can sensibly be cut down even in a time of stress. 
Indeed, the experience of a number of our churches, 
in various parts of the country, indicates that our 
people can often increase their gifts right now and are 
glad to do so if the need is made clear to them. Not 
every church can do this, of course; but faith in the 
worth of our cause is a more potent argument than 
some of us have yet discovered. No church can be 
sure of what it can do until it has really tried. 


The Minister’s Salary 


One item in the parish budget that should not be 
cut except as a last resort is the minister’s salary. The 
rising cost of living and the stiff increases in taxation 
will make the financial position of many of our minis- 
ters extremely difficult under the best of circumstances. 
Wherever it is possible—and here again there is con- 
siderable evidence coming in that it is often possible— 
the minister’s salary ought to be increased to keep 
even pace with the rising costs. Church after church 
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in the last six months has actually done this, and it is 
a mistake to assume that it is impossible until a valiant 
effort has been made. 

National morale depends upon faith, and faith in 
turn depends more than we often realize in normal 
times upon the quality of spiritual leadership in our 
churches. If a minister is worth having at all, he is 
worth paying a genuinely living salary—I don’t say 
even in wartime but especially in wartime. 


Year-Round Program 


From now on, any parish church that closes its 
doors for what we commonly call “the summer vaca- 
tion” should be compelled to justify that action before 
the bar of its own conscience. Casualty lists will be 
published in July and August. The sudden and unpre- 
dictable strains of a war period will pay no attention 
to holidays. Men and women will experience desperate 
need for spiritual reinforcement in spite of hot weather 
or sultry dog days. 

Certainly your minister needs a vacation. I know 
it will cost something to keep the church open, though 
brains can often take the place of dollars. Yes, it 
means extra effort on the part of many people. But 
do you like the idea of your church closed up tight this 
summer? 


Educational Program 


A new and urgent importance attaches to the educa- 
tional program of a parish church in these days. Re- 
ports of a 50 per cent increase in juvenile delinquency 
since Pearl Harbor are in this evening’s newspaper. 
Has that anything to do with your children or mine? 
Of course it has! The conditions that increase juvenile 
delinquency anywhere are at work everywhere, in vary- 
ing degrees perhaps but with the same serious menace 
to us all. The kind of world in which we are all now 
living isn’t an easy place for any of us to brmg up 
children with steady nerves and sound moral stand- 
ards. We need every help we can get, and the pro- 
gram of religious education in our own parish church, 
including Scouting in all its various forms, is a mighty 
ally that we cannot afford to neglect. Nor can any 
church afford not to make every possible effort to 
strengthen the character-building program in_ its 
community. 

Adults also need to participate in the educational 
program of their church. All of us need help if we are 
to interpret the events of our time in terms of religious 
faith, if we are to hold our earlier idealism and make it 
apply to new conditions, and if we are to help create 
the great body of public opinion that will support the 


plans for an honorable and lasting peace. Especially 
our liberal churches have a great measure of respon- 
sibility for developing and guiding the public mind and 
public conscience as we face the necessity for a radi- 
cally new kind of world after victory has been won. 
Through its educational program the church can have 
real influence in shaping the new world. 


The Men in Service 


All our churches will want to make every possible 
effort to keep in close touch with the young men and 
women from their own parishes who are serving with 
the armed forces throughout the world. There are 
many ways of doing this, and the headquarters office 
in Boston will be glad to co-operate by supplying vari- 
ous kinds of printed matter that can be sent to the 
soldiers and sailors. Each church might well appoint 
a special committee to take charge of this work, and 
the chairman of that committee should keep in touch 
with the War Service Council, of which Dr. E. M. 
Baker is chairman. This Council will also be glad to 
make suggestions as to the various opportunities that 
churches have to be of service to men stationed in their 
neighborhood. Already a number of our churches have 
inaugurated programs that are being of great value to 
the soldiers and sailors from all over the country who 
happen to be in camps or posts nearby. There is no 
stereotyped pattern for such programs, but every 
church will want to study carefully the possibilities of 
service which its own situation affords. 


The Shortage of Ministers 


With fourteen of our ministers already in service as 
chaplains and a like number very probably entering the 
service within the next twelve months, we shall face a 
serious shortage of ministers for our parish churches. 
Unless we were to recruit from other denominations a 
considerable number of new men—and this is a pro- 
cedure we are definitely not inclined to follow—there 
will have to be a certain amount of “doubling up,” 
with one minister serving two churches. Other tem- 
porary devices will from time to time become necessary, 
and before we are through almost all our churches will 
be called upon in one way or another to contribute to 
the solution of this problem. Every church should 
regard its minister as in some degree a servant of the 
total denominational cause. 


Flexible Minds 


Sharing the time and energy of its minister with 
other churches is only one example of the need for 
greater flexibility of thinking in the field of parish 
administration which the times will increasingly demand 


of our churches. Old ways and habits are going to have © 


to be reconsidered and revised at many points. New 
customs and practices will become necessary and must 
be adopted cheerfully and promptly. The excuse that 
“it has never been done before” will soon be worn out 
and discarded. The familiar argument that “it can’t 
be done” will soon become so trite as to be meaningless. 

Especially on boards of trustees and parish com- 
-mittees this greater flexibility of mind will be required, 


if our churches are to survive this period as useful insti- 
tutions. Unitarians take pride in thinking freely and 
boldly in the field of theology, and now this same qual- 
ity must be set to work very actively in the field of 
practical churchmanship. 


Mutual Respect 


These are days of inescapable mental and nervous 
strain. The tensions that are “taken in our stride” in 
normal times are now far more serious and difficult to 
manage. We must all be on our guard against the 
tendency to exaggerate differences of opinion and to 
let our strong emotional reactions overbalance our clear 
thinking. We must all make special efforts to keep the 
relations between majorities and minorities happy and 
harmonious. The one thing that could most easily and 
surely result in serious divisions among us is the 
assumption of moral superiority when conflicts of 
opinion or judgment arise. Our churches are church 
families, in which the members trust one another and 
love one another. That is the only possible basis for 
working together. We must deliberately cultivate 
mutual respect, mutual forebearance, mutual considera- 
tion. The unity of the spirit is no empty phrase from 
a long-distant past, but the prime necessity for a 
church of the free spirit in such a time as ours. 


WE BUILD TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 188) 


The most gratifying and salutary part of all these 
meetings was the consciousness of an imperative and 
continuing process in which we may share.’ As the 
two papers at the Historical Society made plain: we 
are not novices or innovators; we stand in a great tra- 
dition, we liberals. For us, the past is not an anchor 
but a starting-point, and all things are raw material 
out of which our fathers wrought and with which we 
must build the world of tomorrow. We build on the 
past, in the present and for the future, in living and 
instant response to the advancing front. of life. Stilk 
we face the future, making the ideal a reality and 
transforming the reality into the image of the ideal. 
Why are we here and for what are our hands but to 
create a finer and fairer world than ever man has. 
known? This is our mission, proclaimed in no. un- 
mistakable terms by Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, of 
Baltimore, in the Anniversary Sermon on the topic, 
“We Face Both the Twilight and the Dawn.” It was 
the belief of Dr. Argow that “we are living in the most 
momentous time” in human history. “O fellow Uni- 
tarians,” he challenged, “we have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility because we have enjoyed the greatest 
privileges. We have been custodians of a great faith. 
Now the time has come when that faith is our only hope. 
It behooves us to bestir ourselves with impassioned 
zeal to lay our lives and our means upon the altar of 
necessity to make this faith the one great dynamic of 
our age. Behold, the night-is far’spent! Let us arise 
and greet the dawn.” 
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Spinach 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


anybody to tell to anyone four years old. 

For Jemima Jane was just four years. She 
had a sister who was six. Her sister was called Bar- 
bara. Barbara went to school. Every day Jemima 
Jane said, “I want to go to school.” 

“Not quite yet,’ said Mother. “When you are 
older and bigger you will go to school.” 

“When will I be taller and bigger,” 
Jane. 

“Oh, soon,” said Mother. 

“When will I?” 

“When you eat your spinach,” said Father. 

“Will I be tall and big tomorrow,” asked Jemima 
Jane. 

“Not quite tomorrow,” said Mother. 

And, after that, Jemima Jane said nothing, but she 
felt badly; for she did not like to eat spinach. 

“Eat your spinach,” said Mother. 

“Don’t want to,” said Jemima Jane. 

“Eat your spinach,” said Barbara, gulping hes 
down. 

“I won’t! I won’t!” screamed Jemima Jane. And 
she kicked her feet up so high that she bumped the 
table and made the glasses shake. 

' “Oh, Jemima Jane! You're a bad girl,” said 
Barbara. 

“I’m not! I’m not!” cried Jemima Jane; and she 
threw her spoon across the floor. 

* “Tisten!” said Mother; and she took away the 
plate with its little pile of spinach. 

“Listen! Once upon a time there was a tiny deer. 
Not a very strong little deer. He was rather thin, 
and he wanted to be fat and strong. He could jump 
very high, but not quite high enough to go to all the 
places he wanted to go. One day he much wanted 
to go to a little lake to skip and play, so he ran off 
as fast as he could run. Soon he came to a thick 
green place he couldn’t get through. He tried and he 
tried. He was not strong enough to jump, and there 
was no way round. He tried and he tried, but he 
couldn’t get through. What should he do? He so 
badly wanted to get through. Then he put out his 
long pink tongue, and he bit off some green leaves. 
Ugh! They tasted horrid; he did not like them at all. 
But he bit again; he bit leaves and branches. And 
again. Soon there was a little hole. Soon there was a 
bigger hole. Soon there was a hole big enough for the 
little deer to get through. And he pushed his head 
and he pushed his body. Why! How strong he was! 
He was through. His little white tail flared up, and 
away he ran. He had eaten his way all through the 
thick green place.” 
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To is a story for anyone four years old, or for 


asked Jemima 


Jemima Jane said, “Did he get to the lake?” 

“He did,” said Mother. 

“Was it spinach he ate?” 

“Something very like it.” 

“But I can get round my spinach,” ‘said Jemima 
Jane. 

“But not away from it,” said Mother, smiling. 

“IT want a spoon, I want a spoon,” cried Jemima 
Jane. 

A spoon was given to her. And a new plate of 
spinach. And Jemima Jane said, “I’m a little deer, 
and I’m eating my way through. You have to.” 

“So you do,” said Mother. 

“Hurrah!” said Father. 

“You'll soon go to school now, 


” 


said Barbara. 


LIKE A PARTY: Learning to enjoy food that 


makes you healthy and strong can be fun. Here are 
some children brought by their mothers to a nutrition 
training school to have a good luncheon, with plenty 
of milk. 


For the Best Vacations 
By FRANCES WOOD 


ID you ever feel so excited about something that 
1): you just had to tell someone about it, whether 
you knew him or not? 

Last week when I was walking down the street I 
saw a boy coming toward me. He was perhaps eleven 
years old, and was trying to balance himself as he 
walked along a narrow curbstone without falling off, 
and trying to whistle at the same time. When I got 
nearer to him I smiled, even though I had no idea 
who he was, for he was so obviously having a good 
time. 

Suddenly he jumped from the curbstone, over the 


grass strip, landed almost in front of me, and said, 
“Know what, there’s no more school after today—hot 
dog!” 

I laughed with him and said, “What are you going 
to do this summer?” 

He looked surprised and a little blank for a second. 
Then he said, “I dunno—just have fun!” And so we 
parted, he for his joyous “last day at school,” and I 
for 25 Beacon Street. 

As I walked along I thought of a story about an 
English boy, a young refugee, told me the night 
before by a friend who had been visiting in Canada. 
In the home where she had stayed the family had 
taken in two English children “for the duration.” 
Each month they had received a small allowance from 
home. Their foster mother, whom they called “Aunt 
Helen,” thought they were old enough to spend it as 
they wished. So after she reminded them to save out 
the money for church school, she said no more about 
what they should do with the rest of it. She noticed 
that they didn’t get candy bars and gum as so many 
American boys do, but she thought it was just be- 
cause they had not been used to them at home. 

Then came the surprise! One day Roger said, 
“Aunt Helen, when school is out Mr. Smith says he 
will give me a job at the store for two hours in the 
afternoon. I can earn enough for more stamps for 
my book. You will let me do it, won’t you?” 

He took a stamp book from his pocket, nearly 
filled with war stamps. All of his allowance, except 
church school money, he had spent for war stamps. 
“It takes a long time to get it filled, but I can get it 
filled faster this summer, and then I'll be helping, 
won't I?” 

Aunt Helen thought it was a splendid idea, and a 
letter went that day to Roger’s mother in England 
tellmg her of Roger’s plan. 

I know ever so many American boys and girls who 
are buying stamps each month with money they have 
saved or earned. I know Scouts who are collecting 
newspapers and waste, and Camp Fire girls who are 
learning to cook without sugar. However, it isn’t the 
stamp and newspapers and sugar I’m thinking about 
now, it’s swmmer vacations! What are you going 
to do? 

Perhaps you are a camper and you will have a 
week or two by a lake in the woods or the mountains, 
and you will swim and hike and discover wonderful 
things out of doors. 

You may be a stay-at-home camper and have a 
workshop in the basement for your airplane models, 
or boat models, and craft work, and a fireplace you 
have built in the back yard for wiener roasts on cool 
evenings. ‘ 

Perhaps you will have a garden. I have seen some 
wonderful vegetable gardens this year. I know of one 
boy of ten who is going to earn money all summer 
caring for the big garden back of his house. 

If you have a bicycle you can do errands for 
people who have stopped using their cars. 

Whatever you do, have a good vacation, one which 
_ you will remember because it was rich with interesting 
experiences as well as “just having fun.” 


A Responsive Reading 


Man was made to grow. We seek for our souls a 
wider room, with windows open to the sunlight, and 
the breeze of the world blowing through. 


With open minds and open hearts we expand to the 
growing and living world. 


For the world is full of deathless things. Though king- 
doms perish, and cities crumble into dust, and words 
fall dead like dry leaves shed from autumn trees— 


Still beauty watks emmortal on the earth. 


Though the lore of all the centuries vanish like an 
unremembered dream— 


Unwearied Truth still beckons toward the unknown 
glory. 


Out of the ashes of old hates, mistaken hopes, and 
deeds done in darkness and imperfection— 


There rises forever the shining and immortal form 
of Goodness. 


Let the unbelieving heart be put to shame, and let the 
mocking mouth fall still— 


For the nature of truth is to conquer, and the heart 
of goodness is forever young. 


Who shall dare think he has come late, or has missed 
somewhat in the past, who seeth the admirable stars 
of possibility— 


And the yet untouched continent of hope, glittering 
with all its mountains in the vast West. 


We praise with wonder this great reality, which seems 
to drown all things in the deluge of its light. 


The soul is in her native realm, and it is wider than 
space, older than time, wide as hope, rich as love. 


BENEDICTION * 
Wisdom, be thou more precious than possession with- 
out end; 
Truth, be thou more sacred than the pleasing of a 
friend; 


Courage, be thou our strength to gain the distant 
goal; 
Beauty, send thou a cleansing message to the soul. 
*Arranged by Jacop Trapp 
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Servants of Servants — 


of God 


By WILLIAM B. RICE 


The Sermon for the Month 


Given for the Fellowship Committee as the Welcome to New 
Ministers at the Annual Meeting of the Association, this talk 
is a challenge to all church people 


= iw * 


E are glad to see that you had the courage to 

\ take upon yourselves the solemn task of shar- 

ing with us the heavy but satisfying duties of 
eur church. We therefore do more than extend our 
hand in greeting; it is lifted above you in blessing, as an 
assurance that our member churches may turn to you 
for those precious qualities of enlightened leadership 
which are sorely needed by the world in this dark hour 
of pain and struggle. 

_ In many ways you are a part of a pattern of life 
which we trust must come out of our anguish if it is 
to transcend tragedy, and reaffirm once more that 
brave men of clear vision can lead humanity toward 
better things. 

' Your ordination as priest in the ancient church of 
God,.as pastor to the community of fellow believers, 
and as prophet of the Kingdom which is to come, arises 
in self-governing churches. We here cannot and do not 
wish: to give you any hierarchal, apostolic blessing, 
which comes from a centralized authority. Even when 
most sorely pressed, and superficially wishing for a 
Bishop’s crook, with which to snatch back and chastise 
an erring brother, or a recalcitrant flock, deep down 
within us, we say “Get Thee behind me Satan,” and 
we press on, to show that democracy is possible in 
organized religion. ; 

We do beg of you not to take the final step of enlist- 
ment until you are committed heart and mind and soul 
to, complete allegiance to a way of religious life and 
ecclesiastical organization which is founded wholly on 
love, on mutual respect, trust of your brother ministers, 
consideration for opinions: which the body. may arrive 
at.after fair and open discussion. 

Our association has been living for generations now, 
and it has not attained the prominence and numerical 
strength which the eager young men who gathered it 
together prophesied for it. Let not this slow growth 
cause you to lose faith before you start, but rather let 
it shape the strategy with which you mean to express 
those high hopes which have drawn you into the min- 
istry. You cannot lose faith in men even if they will 
not ‘readily accept your better way of life. We must 
not lose faith if tomorrows’ settlements fall far short 
of that. perfect order which is burned so clearly on the 
screen, of our inner vision. We must still stand in our 
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personal living, m our parish organization, in our Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, as the pattern which the years to 
come shall adopt. 

The great obligation which falls upon us is to assume 
leadership in a group and society which grants no 
supreme honor to the leader, but which rather expects 
him to share in the trials and the lot of the least. 
Isaiah told his people that they would find the very 
saviour in one who was their suffering servant. Even 
the church of Rome has given its leader the greatest 
title a democrat could desire, “the servant of the 
servants of God.” 

Your ordination gave you nothing which you did 
not have in yourself before it. It merely was the 
expression of the belief of a group of your fellow 
human beings that you should have the opportunity 
to devote your life to lead them as their servant. 
Democratic leadership is something which springs from 
the consent and respect of the governed. The possible 
rewards facing you are many and satisfying, but they 
are not always the kinds of rewards honored in our 
society. It falls upon you so to live that all men will 
honor those rewards above all others and desire not 
the power of riches, the power of strength, the power of 
cunning, but the power which sacrifice and dedication 
and the purest consecration place in the hands of the 
spiritual genius. 


With Magnificent Dreams 


Unless you are on fire with the most magnificent 
dreams a man can have, you will be false to those men 
and women who have truly been the church of God, 
the guardians of the inviolate sanctuary, the eager 
pioneers who carried the pillar of smoke and the fire 
out in front. 

Nothing is better for a minister than the fact that 
he is in constant view, for it tempers him, keeping him 
from extravagant exhortations and criticisms which he 
humbly knows he cannot carry out in his own life, 
which he knows everyone else knows. 

The preacher is more than a fixture in a pulpit, a 
pipe out of which illuminating gas flows in one direc- 
tion to dazzle and bewilder the people. Rather he is 
like a wire along which pulsate the mighty currents 
of our day. : 

In the pulpit and out, the man who meets the high- 
est requirements of his office is in his person the con- 
ductor and interpreter of the great currents of life. If 
the minister performs his function the great issues of 
life will find order and direction in his teaching and 
leadership. We believe that even in the midst of our 
chaotic turmoil, men can find a life which they need 
and want, not placid perhaps, not easy; but inspiring, 
adventurous, and even though perhaps filled with the 
pain of sacrifice, certain in the end to bring abiding 
satisfaction. ‘ 

Wherever your work may take you, if you haye 
learned to be the voice of the voiceless, the eyes of 
those that walk in darkness, the selfless spirit of the 
selfish, the humble prophet of the Most High, your — 
steps will be well ordered and your life a glowing testi- 
mony of the salvation that may be ours for the daring. 


For Summer heading 


& 


Above: The Finnish doctor and his 
family, in “There Shall Be No 
Night,’ meet war with love, cour- 
age, and tender respect for each 
other. Left: In “Winterset,” pov- 
erty and disaster cannot defeat 
men. 


THE THEATRE AND RELIGION 


HE good Calvinist of a hundred and 

fifty years ago would have found 
two things inexpressibly shocking: a 
Unitarian sermon and the subject of this 
article. The theatre and religion—what 
an abominable combination of words! 
One is sacrosanct, inspired, and divine; 
the other is damned, ill-intentioned, and 
so on, and never the twain shall meet. 

And yet, in the incredible years since 
1800, popular attitude toward the the- 
atre has changed so radically that within 
recent years our three leading American 
playwrights, Eugene O’Neill, Robert E. 
Sherwood, and Maxwell Anderson, have 
all professed their belief in the religious 
nature of the drama, have declared, in 
the words of Mr. Anderson, that “the 
theatre is essentially a cathedral of the 
spirit dedicated to the exaltation of 
men.” This realization of the religious 
nature of the theatre is perhaps the 
most important aesthetic contribution of 
our age. It is a fact realized by the 
theatre twenty-five years ago, but one 
of which the church, as yet, seems only 
dimly aware. 

The truth is that the church ought to 
buy itself a season ticket to the Ameri- 
can theatre, and put down the experi- 
ence as an educational one. The church 
would learn a surprising lot from such 
an investment. It would learn, for in- 
stance—and about time, too—to differ- 
entiate between “dramatic” and “theatri- 
cal,” realizing that most worship services 


By WALDEMAR ARGOW 


ought to be dramatic, that none should 
be theatrical. It would learn that a 
bald and formal statement of ideas is 
not sufficient, that these are only a 
frame to be given life and_ vitality 
through the miracle of enthusiasm and 
beauty and dynamic conviction. It 
would learn that unless one leaves the 
theatre—or the church—with a lump in 
his throat, or a song in his heart, or an 
urge to noble action surging through 
him, the occasion has been a failure. It 
might even begin to realize that the 
revolution which has swept the world in 
the past hundred years has much to 
teach it, too; and that its, and the 
world’s, hope for the future lies in 
kindling mankind with a fresh devotion 
to the loftiest religious principles, a de- 
votion resulting from psychological and 
emotional drives, but this time checked 
by and based upon the finest fruits of 
human reason. 

To people accustomed to identifying 
religion largely with the church and the 
theatre with Broadway, our statement 
that the theatre has a religious signifi- 
cance needs explaining. First of all, 
then, religion and drama do this in 
common: they carry us into that ideal 
world man is constantly striving to at- 
tain. They present the grand illusion 
and bring us a little closer to it. Reli- 
gion is a ceaseless effort to convert the 
ideal intosthe real. Drama presents the 
more nearly ideal and suggests ways by 


which we may approach it. Religion is 
an attempt to create a better man. 
Drama presents that better man, yet 
shows his kinship with our-..own weaker 
mortality. You may argue that these 
fine things are not always true of drama, 
but they are not always true of religion 
either. When the modern playwright 
speaks he is referring to the highest 
type of drama, and he has a right to 
do so. 

Most people would be surprised to 
realize how much of a moral and even 
religious content contemporary plays 
possess. Though sometimes obscured by 
sordid situation and a_ sophisticated 
gloss, they like to present a story in 
which good triumphs and character pre- 
vails. The theatre-going public does not 
insist upon Hollywood’s “happy ending,” 
but it does demand that its basic con- 
victions about right, truth, and justice 
shall win through. Like Saroyan’s The 
Time of Your Life, most modern plays 
suggest—albeit in a very unorthodox 
fashion—that the world is still a moral 
place and the average person is a pretty 
good fellow after all. And who will say 
that Dr. Valkonen in There Shall Be No 
Night, or Van Van Dorn in High Tor, 
or Richard Kurt in Biography, are not 
more persuasive examples for the good 
than a pedantic sermon better suited to 
classroom or lecture hall? 

Listen to the kind of talk that Kaarlo 
Valkonen, eminent Finnish doctor, can 
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For Summer Keading 


make as he waits with several comrades 
for the oncoming of the Russian army 
and—certain death: : 

“Listen! What you hear now—this 
terrible sound that fills the earth—it is 
the death rattle. One may say easily 
and dramatically that it is the death 
rattle of civilization. But—I choose to 
believe differently. I believe it is the 
long deferred death rattle of the pri- 
mordial beast. We have within ourselves 
the power to conquer bestiality, not with 
our muscles and our swords, but with 
the power of the light that is in our 
Minds ae 


There is today an almost universal 
failure to realize the deepest implications 
—the revolutionary and spiritual signifi- 
cance—of what is happening in the 
world, and in that failure the church 
shares. The prophetic vision is not 
clear, and the church too often finds 
itself lost in the same spiritual blackout 
which engulfs much of the world. What 
is needed is a tremendous vision and 
perspective, a deep sensitivity, which, 
through imagination and compassion, 
might show us a little more clearly the 
forces and issues at work in the world. 
Now no one can maintain that the 
theatre possesses all of these qualities, 
or that it is even consciously aware of 
the need for such qualities. But there 
is significance in the fact that our best 
playwrights—Anderson, Sherwood, Rice, 
Hellman, Connelly —have all turned 
their attention to the world problem 
and have written plays concerning some 
phase of it. Could they now find breadth 
of understanding and a_universalized 
vision, and couple these with the 
dramatic forces at their command, they 
might well prove to be leaders in the 
attempt to fight through darkness to- 
ward the dawn. 

There are people, even today, who, 
when they speak of the theatre, silently 
prefix the adjectives, immoral and irre- 
ligious. In them — cultural anachron- 
isms—the old Calvinism makes its dying 
protest. They have not heard, appar- 
ently, of Eugene O’Neill’s comment 
made in a conversation with Joseph 
Wood Krutch, “Most modern plays are 
concerned with the relation between man 
and man, but that does not interest me 
at all. I am interested only in the rela- 
tion between man and God.” That, from 
the greatest American playwright! the 
author of Desire Under the Elms, Strange 
Interlude, and Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra, plays which a decade ago shocked 
an entire nation. Only today are we 
beginning to realize that beneath their 
sordidness ran a bedrock of religious con- 
viction. Eugene O’Neill had made the 
elementary discovery that religion is 
needed more critically in slums and 
among disillusioned men and women 
than it is in parish houses and at 
Women’s Alliances. 

No one has written of American 
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drama with more penetrating insight 
than Maxwell Anderson. In the New 
York Times “Theatre Section” for last 
October 26, Mr. Anderson had this to 
say: “The purpose of the theatre is to 
find, and hold up to our regard, what is 
admirable in the human race. . . . The 
theatre is a religious institution. . . . It 
is an attempt to prove that man has a 
dignity and a destiny, that his life is 
worth living, that he is not purely ani- 
mal and without purpose. There is no 
doubt in my mind that our theatre, in- 
stead of being as the evangelical min- 
isters used to believe, the gateway to 
hell, is as much of a worship experience 
as the theatre of the Greeks and has 
exactly the same meaning in our lives.” 
Perhaps the character of old Esdras 
speaks for the playwright in Mr. Ander- 
son’s modern tragedy, Winterset. An 
unrelenting fate has just smashed down 
Esdras’ daughter and her lover, yet the 
old man can find heart to say these 
words: 
“Oh, Miriamne, 

and Mio— Mio, my son—know this 

where you lie: 
this is the glory of earth-born men and 

women, 
not to cringe, never to yield, but stand- 

ing, 
take defeat implacable and defiant, 
die unsubmitting. . . .” 


Mr. Anderson has crowded a world of 
implication into that statement of his 
that the theatre is a worship experience. 
I have known dozens of people in sum- 
mer and _ professional theatre work, 
people who had the highest intelligence, 
sensitivity, and cultural and social con- 
cerns, but who had no interest at all in, 
or contact with, the church. To it they 
granted the same indifferent toleration 
they gave to evangelical reformers and 
anti-vivisectionist societies. Here, I rec- 
ognized, were just the people we most 
want and need in our liberal churches. 
And so I sometimes asked them the 
cause of their indifference to the church. 
Their repliés were invariably the same: 

“We go to church to worship. As a 
result of that worship experience we ex- 
pect to have certain intellectual, emo- 
tional, and_ spiritual responses. We 
expect to have something profound and 
stirrmg happen to us. Through that 
service we want to feel an expansiveness, 
a new vitality, a sense of kinship with 
man and nature and God, so that we 
leave the church with the inspiriting 
assurance that God’s in his heaven and 
that, despite our morning headlines, all’s 
right with the world. We expect such 
responses, but—frankly—we don’t often 
have them. And so the theatre increas- 
ingly has come to absorb our interest 
because in it, surprisingly enough, we 
find more of the responses‘and qualities 
which we associate with worship.” 

I know what they mean. After wit- 
nessing a fine performance of Hamlet 


(or, if you claim that is an unfair ex- 
ample, of Winterset or Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois) there is a sense of exaltation, 
of joy and pride and resurgent strength, 
so that you throw back your head and 
exclaim: What a piece of work is a man! 
that he can conceive such ideas, voice 
such transcendent thoughts, and soar, 


‘and lift me with him, to empyrean 


heights! God has done well in this ex- 
periment of the human race. 

Those friends of mine would certainly 
never claim that the theatre is in any 
degree a substitute for the church or . 
drama for religion. Beyond certain 
levels, comparison is absurd. But what 
they do say is that the church is failing 
to ‘satisfy certain worship hungers of 
many people, and that the theatre is 
assuaging that hunger with a substitute 
but attractive fare. Robert E. Sherwood 
says that he made a valiant effort to 
interest himself in the church, but that 
its appeal was so impotent he could not 
help surrendering his attention to the 
theatre instead. These worship hungers 
are deep-seated and insatiable, and if 
the church fails to satisfy them, there 
are other means, less satisfactory, which 
may. 

One of the most serious flaws in the 
pattern of Unitarian history from its 
beginning has been our failure to under- 
stand the psychological and emotional 
nature of the worship experience. Intel- 
lectualism and reason, won at so dear 
a price, have been at once our virtue 
and our fault. So zealously have 
we guarded against anything which 
smacked of our Catholic ancestry that 
sometimes we have threatened to kill 
religion at its very source—which is the 
human heart and not the intellectual 
mind. This kind of nineteenth century 
conservatism has played its part, but 
must now give way to a more under- 
standing and natural interpretation of 
worship, or the liberal church will surely 
die of intellectual atrophy, a musty tome 
its tombstone, an academic gown its 
shroud. We are being forced to the 
disquieting conclusion that human _ be- 
ings are human. 

All the world’s a stage, and on that. 
stage appears a play charged with terror 
and glory. The business of the theatre 
and the duty of the church are to tell 
the story of that play. It is a magnifi- 
cent and heroic and inspiring story, and 
something of those qualities must go 
into the telling. When the theatre fails 
in that function, we suffer cultural and 
aesthetic consequences. When the 
church fails, however, then the curtain 
is lowered and the audience sits in un- 
ending darkness. Today, as never be- 
fore, it is the imperative duty of the 
church to tell the story of that play as 
truly as it understands it, and in the 
telling to convey to its hearers some- _ 
thing of the strength and the wonder 
and the boundless assurance which are 
at the heart of the story. 


Gor Summer Reading 


Two Liberals in Singapore 


MR. and Mrs. C. are liberals in Singa- 

pore. When I was in the East three 
years ago I had a letter of introduction 
to them from Mrs. Charles E. St. John. 
At the first possible moment I was 
waited upon by dear Mrs. C. who made 
a five-minute call to invite me to her 
home on the following afternoon to meet 
her husband. I was immediately struck 
by. her simplicity and gentle dignity. 
Her thin, intellectual face had the char- 
acteristics of the higher class of “Straits- 
born Chinese.” She wore the garb com- 
mon to all women of her race who live 
in Singapore: a white cotton jacket fall- 
ing below the waist and to the wrists, 
fastened down the front by _ three 
jeweled pins attached to each other by 
a little chain; a Javanese sarong for a 
skirt that reached to the feet and just 
revealed beaded toehold sandals that 
slapped with every step. In her sleek 
black hair were gold hairpins. 

While on the way to their home, 
twelve miles away, my hostess told of 
“Mr. C.’s -friends” who look upon 
him as their religious leader; he reads 
extensively, sharing his thoughts with 
them. Due to his invalidism, his wife 
makes the round of calls for him. 


A Burning Zeal 


We came to a village shaded by many 
tall palms. Their house, low and ram- 
bling, is in a small compound. Servants 
were cooking in a court out of doors, and 
not twenty feet south of the veranda 
was the Indian Ocean, the quiet waters 
of which lapped the sand in their front 
yard. Mr. C.’s large study was filled 
with books, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and writing equipment in- 
cluding a typewriter. Tracts from 25 
Beacon Street and the Christian Register 
were among them, as were letters from 
Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald for which 
he expressed gratitude. Dominating the 
mass of his library was the owner—a 
man of small stature possessed of a keen 
philosophical mind and a burning zeal. 
His fined face told the story of physical 
pain; behind large glasses were luminous 
eyes. 

For two hours we talked on serious 
subjects, mostly theological. Through 
reading and independent thinking he has 
arrived at a position similar to that of 
our Theists. He blends a mysticism 
with an intensely practical application 
of religion. Let me illustrate these two 
sides of his religious approach to life by 
quoting from his recent letters: “Isn’t 
it great to know that Life itself is a 
great Enterprise! We have come from 
the Unknown, and some day we shall 
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leap into the Unknown.” “There is only 
one real test of the estimate a man 
places on his religion—just as there is 
only one real test of his evaluation of 
anything—if he really values his religion 
he will share it with others; but the gift 
without the giver is bare indeed, so that 
unless and until the Unitarians from the 
privileged countries of the West come on 
the scene, as members of other denomi- 
nations have done, their preaching of the 
Brotherhood of Man. would remain at a 
discount.” 


To Know More 


Besides ‘discussing personal religion, 
many were the questions he asked me 
about our denominational procedure. 
Then he inquired in how far the Chris- 
tian Register reflected the “official” 
opinion of Unitarianism; did the contro- 
versies mean ours was a divided church? 
In reply I explained our policy of a free 
press. The practice seemed foreign to 
him, for in Singapore the Christian 
papers are issued by Missions, and they 
of course speak with authority. Au- 
thority! That seemed a paramount 
issue with him. On every subject under 
discussion he asked what the American 
Unitarian Association thought of it—in- 
variably stressing official opimion as he 
called it. He had never seen a congre- 
gational government at work, and what 
he had read of it made him want to 
know more. 


Becoming a Liberal 


Back of this lay an interesting per- 
sonal history which he told me. He had 
had a long experience with two Missions 
in Singapore. In each he discovered the 
lamentable fact that authority lies with 
the white missionaries. It may not be 
assumed by one of his race although it 
may be delegated to him. Now, Mr. C. 
had wished to adapt their message to a 
group of his own, and his plan had been 
repudiated as not conforming to the 
mission structure. He could not stay 
with them; he left the second as he had 
left the first. Both their inflexible 
hierarchy and their doctrines bound his 
free spirit. Thus he became a liberal in 
Singapore. In the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of his great city he saw an ideal 
opportunity for the Unitarian message. 
That is why his many questions seemed 
to come from the depth of his soul. He 
was reaching out his hand for fellowship 
and wistfully hoping it might be co- 
operation. 

While we were talking, Mrs. C. served 
tea with sandwiches, cake, and cold 
turnovers containing meat hash with 


curry. Occasionally I could see gliding 
by on the shimmering ocean a great, 
high-prowed barque manned by dark- 
skmned paddlers. Mr. C. asked me if 
I would meet such friends as he could 
gather the next afternoon at the Air- 
port, and I consented to do so. The 
time came for my departure. He asked 
that we pray together, which we did, 
each kneeling before his own chair, he 
holding his wife’s hand, asking for a 
blessing on the head of the “welcome 
visitor” and for further fellowship of 
like-minded souls. I closed with the 
benediction that seems, now as I write, 
to have such special significance, “ 

the Lord lift up His countenance upon 
us and give us peace.” 

I met the two sons of the C.’s—as 
noble young men as J have ever seen 
in any land. Both are graduates of 
Raffles’ University; one is a doctor, the 
other a lawyer. As we were driving 
back to the city, Mrs. C. laid a bundle 
in my lap reminding me of an earlier 
conversation in which I had told her 
how much [I liked her charming dress. 
“This is for you,” she said as she un- 
folded a new sarong and a little yellow 
jacket, apologizing that it was not 
white. Before we parted she promised 
to call for me the next day at two. 


For Fellowship 


The Singapore Airport was as splen- 
did and modern a building as one could 
find in the most sophisticated city in 
the world. While we were there, planes 
arrived from China, Australia, and 
India. Ten Straits-born Chinese men 
and women were Mr. C.’s guests at tea 
in a private room. Not all the ladies 
spoke English; all the gentlemen im- 
pressed me as strong in character and 
of sound stability. For over an hour 
they asked me questions on church or- 
ganization. If they should form a 
church, it must be done correctly. All 
through the conversation they showed 
their passionate longing for fellowship. 
Increasingly a sense of their isolation 
bore down upon me—they were two 
thousand miles to the nearest Unitarians 
in Australia and in India, and untold 
leagues lay between them and their cor- 
respondents in England and the United 
States. It brought tears to my eyes 
when Mr. P., their leading layman, 
asked, “If we should organize and select 
Mr. C. as our minister, how would we 
get him ordained?” 

They are our spiritual brothers and 
sisters. The C.’s are typical; the East is 
full of more like them—searchers for the 
liberal interpretation of religion. 
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Power 
and Truth 


Realistic Courage. 
By Watton E. Cots. 
Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $1.50. 


Definitely, the Unitarian literary tra- 
dition is looking up! From the begin- 
ning one of our richest denominational 
assets, of late years it has revealed but 
little force. But now its former prestige 
and power are likely to be restored by 
the publication of two books whose au- 
thors are two distinguished Unitarian 
ministers, both volumes proving that 
their writers stand in the direct line of 
our apostolic succession. Both works 
moreover are singularly timely, being 
analyses of the existing world crisis, and 
America’s part therein, of exceptional 
significance and power. The first of 
these is Powell Davies’ American Des- 
tiny, reviewed in these columns last 
month. The second is Walton E. Cole’s 
Realistic Courage, just off the press. 
We have no hesitation in commending it 
to all our readers. 


Realistic Courage is altogether ad- 
mirable, a vigorous, searching, construc- 
tive statement of truth especially 
needed here and now. Closely reasoned, 
logical, trenchant, it proves that there 
is a general optimism, far removed from 
wishful thinking, or shallow sentimen- 
tality, grounded in the realistic philoso- 
phy which undergirds the faith of 
reason, which, in these dark days, can 
stand us in good stead. Buttressing his 
argument with .a throng of quotations 
and examples from sources both old and 
new—the selections bearing eloquent 
witness to the amazing catholicity of his 
reading — Mr. Cole proves his point 
many times over. 

For liberal Christians, this book is 
especially valuable for its illumination 
of Unitarian history, particularly the 


part played therein by our major 
prophets, Channing, Emerson, and 
Parker. In fact, its final conclusion, 


. more implied than fully stated, is the 
undoubted fact that the best and sound- 
est basis for realistic courage nowadays 
is the faith proclaimed by Unitarian 
Christianity. If this conviction had been 
more amply expounded in the final chap- 
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ter, this book would have been a superb 
missionary tract of our household of 
faith. As it is, with its wider appeal to 
the reading public as a whole, the book 
is a genuine tour de force. Read it. 
As Re He 


November Boughs 


A Witness Tree. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
$2.00. 

A new book of poems by Robert Frost 
is a literary event of genuine importance. 

Six years after the publication of his 


book A Further Range, Mr. Frost now 


offers a sheaf of verse which compares 
favorably with all his previous work. 
Wholly characteristic are these poems 
compounded of homely wisdom, clear 
insight, quaint humor, and_ genuine 
depth of feeling; now, however, glowing 
with the fading colors of autumnal sun- 
set. Of lessening mental vigor, or in- 
creasing garrulity, there is not a trace. 
Mr. Frost grows old gracefully. The 
only evidence of his multiplying years is 
a musing quality, plus a tendency to 
brevity, to pack a line so full of recon- 
dite meanings, especially the final line 
of a poem, that makes reading his verse 
by no means easy. 

Music has never been Mr. Frost’s 
strong point. Although his verse has 
contained no little beauty, his primary 
appeal has ever been intellectual. His 
readers have always needed to have their 
minds on the job. Of his latest collec- 
tion, this is particularly true. Here are 
some striking verses, and others not so 
good. “The Most of It,” “The Gift 
Outright,” “Of the Stones of the Place,” 
“Our Hold on the Planet,” especially the 
concluding lines of the latter, these are 
in his familiar vein. Among the rest, 
here and there, are brilliant phrases— 
some of them curiously suggestive of 
Emily Dickinson—while as for the book 
as a whole, if you are a lover of poetry, 
you will find it interesting, if not alto- 
gether impressive. 

Ave is 


Letters to a Soldier. By Grorce W. 
Seaton. New York: Dutton & Co. 
$1.00. 


It would be difficult to praise too 
highly this little book. It is just the 
thing to send to those entering our 
armed forces. The author speaks from 
the experience of his service in the army 
in the World War I. Read it and you 
will certainly send it to “him.” 

Paut Harmon CHapMAaN 


By Rosert Frost. 


Cathay 


The Foreigners. 
By PrReEstToN 
ScHuoyer. New 
York: Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75. 


Despite the fact that numerous books 
about China have been published re- 
cently, The Foreigners will compare 
favorably with the rest of them As 
Pearl Buck knows the Chinese, so also 
does Preston Schoyer, having lived and 
worked among them, teaching in their 
schools and studying and absorbing their 
customs and their way of life. A grad- 
uate of Yale, the author has traveled 
around the world, and in 1938 arrived 
in China to do war relief work. There 
he found not only the inspiration but 
also the background for his intensely 
interesting novel. 

Shawei, with its foreign center of mis- 
sions and schools, was a typical Chinese 
city. The “foreigners,” teachers, doc- 
tors, and missionaries, felt the surge of 
resentment against them, termed it but 
a passing feeling, and did not let it dis- 
turb them greatly. But with the grad- 
ual approach of the Japanese, the feeling 
against the foreigners grew, especially 
against those who were friendly with: 
the invaders. The hero of the story is 
Peter Achilles, who taught at Shawei 
Middle School, and tried to study and 
understand the Chinese he had come to 
help. In fact, so much of the tale tallies 
with the description of the author’s life 
that the reader has the feeling that the 
book is partially, at least, autobio- 
graphical. 

In reality, China is the important 
“person” of the book, the characters 
playing minor roles. 

A strange, beautiful quality in the 
writing elevates the book from others 
on the same subject, making it definitely 
not “just another story about China.” 
It is written so naturally that you feel 
you are there at Shawei following Peter 
through his many experiences, learning 
with him to love the Chinese and their 
country. If Preston Schoyer intended 
making his reader long for the fragrance 
of Oriental flowers, the frog concerts 
sounding like tires rolling on wet pave- 
ment, or the murmuring voices and dis- - 
tant jangle of a ricksha bell, he succeeds . 
magnificently. 

Hester L. Mrrcneru 


Our Brothers in Bonds 


An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial 
South Carolina. By Frank J. 
Kurneserc, Ph.D. Washington, 
D C.: The Associated Publishers. 


From early times the Negro importa- 
tions in South Carolina exceeded the 
white population by a ratio of ten to 
six. Our author stresses this fact to 
show that the Negro has always been 
an integral factor in the development 
of our American history. 

This study of the part the Negro 
played in the early history of South 
Carolina is based on the work of mis- 
sionaries sent over by the Church of 
England through their agency, the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, S. P. G., as it was 
generally called. The worship of the 
Church of England was established by 
law on November 30, 1706. Many 
writers and planters opposed the scheme 
on the ground that education of slaves 
was “useless, that it made them lazy 
and proud.” It is noted by the author 
that. the same objections were made to 
book-learning for white illiterates. But 
others: of the planters made no objec- 
tions. Still others of them favored the 
work of the missionaries. 

In addition to the elementary reading 
and writing given to the young people 
was learning of the creeds, catechisms, 
and other selections from the Book of 
Common Prayer. When any young per- 
son showed what was deemed to be 
satisfactory progress, he was baptized, 
and later confirmed. 

Another interesting fact emerges from 
the further education of the Negroes as 
artisans. They came in large measure 
to be the carpenters, smiths, and other 
skilled workmen of the colony. Some- 
times they were even given their freedom 
because of their skill in various trades. 
The author makes the interesting point 
that they thus became an integral part 
of the social fabric of one of the richest 
of all the colonies before the revolu- 
tionary war. 

The book should prove invaluable as 
a source book for students. Almost 
every page is in large part taken up 
with foot-notes, and quotations, too 
much so perhaps, for average readers, 
but not for students working on theses 
on kindred subjects. But for all readers 
it should stimulate interest in the whole 
vexed problem of race relations. 


James A. FAIRLEY 


Isn’t Nature Wonderful! 


Enjoyment of Science. By JONATHAN 
Norton Leonarp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 


A book of more than temporary in- 
terest and significance, truly Enjoyment 
of Science is a remarkable piece of work. 
_ Writing in a style simple, unassuming, 


yet illuminating, Mr. Leonard pictures 
the domain of science as a palace of 
truth open to the layman through paths 
all the more fascinating because they 
are generally overlooked. Entrance 
therein can provide “that precious 
thing—excitement for the man whose 
daily life is getting dull and stale.” And 
he proves his point. Boxing the whole 
compass of scientific truth, our author 
shows how each branch has its particu- 
lar interest and appeal. He even puts 
some warmth into mathematics! Not 
the least value of this work are the 
bibliographies which close each chapter, 
for the guidance of those who are moved 
to push their investigations further. For 
all the vastness of the area it covers, 
this work is never superficial, but in- 
formative and invigorating throughout. 
Unitarian ministers will find it exceed- 
ingly worth while. 


ATs H. 


Debt 

Fulfilled 

The Song of 
Bernadette. By 
Franz WERFEL. 
New York: Vik- 
ing Press. $3.00. 


The Song of Bernadette, a novel writ- 
ten by a Jew about a Catholic saint, is 
very acceptable reading to a Protestant. 
When Franz Werfel was escaping from 


.Europe, he paused for a few anxious 


weeks in the old French city of Lourdes 
where he became both interested in the 
shrine and steeped in its folklore. There 
he vowed that if he ever escaped he 
would, as a thank offering, write a novel 
based on the life of Bernadette Soubi- 
rous, who eighty years ago was visited 
by a vision of indescribable beauty. 
Werfel is now in California and this 
novel represents the vow fulfilled. 

The author does not ask us to believe 
or to disbelieve Bernadette’s miracle, but 
he tells the story so simply and so sym- 
pathetically (but not  sentimentally) 
that the novel becomes engrossing. As 
an antidote to much of the harrowing 
reading of the present time, this quiet, 
peaceful story provides a pleasant relief 
for the tired mind. 


RacueLt STONEHAM 


Sermons for Youth 


My Son. By Israzeun H. WeIsrevp. 
New York: Block Publshing Co. 
$2.50. 


Here are fifty-four children’s sermons 
by a Rabbi to his junior congregation. 
The author, a brilliant teacher in Israel, 
performs a difficult feat, that of apply- 
ing the ageless Law to immediate con- 
crete situations in the lives of children. 


For Summer Reading 


He makes righteousness seem natural, 
and not some grotesque restraining hand 
from another world. The inevitable re- 
action of children should be: It’s fun 
being good! 

This book should serve two purposes: 
1. as source material for teachers of 
children, parents, and religious educa- 
tors; 2. as a corrective to anti-Semitism, 
by informing the gentile world of the 
high ethical ideals being taught Jewish 
children. One could only wish that 
gentile children were getting as much! 


W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


Nutshell Comments 


Soviet Russia Versus Nazi Germany. 
By Coruiss Lamont. New York: 
American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions. Ten cents. 


A readable and timely pamphlet, con- 
trasting on opposite pages the aims and 
actual achievements of Soviet Russia 
with those of Nazi Germany, warmly 
championing Russia. Thus Russia is 
shown as rapidly raising the cultural 
level of her masses of people although 
preparing for defense, while in the same 
period Germany was brutalizing her 
own people for war. 


The Children. By Nina Feporova. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


To be entirely honest, we found this 
book disappointing. Compared with such 
current novels:as Pearl Buck’s Dragon 
Seed and John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is 
Down, it leaves much to be desired. 
Even as a sequel to Madame Fedorova’s 
earlier success, The Family, it is far from 
satisfying. Structurally loose-jointed, 
what it really amounts to is a study of 
certain national psychologies presented 
in the form of a series of character 
sketches connected by their relationship 
to one young girl, who, alas! never 
really comes alive. Much of the book is 
interesting. There are vivid descriptions 
of life in Harbin and Tientsin. Some 
dramatic episodes transpire. As a revela- 
tion of the Russian temperament, doubt- 
less it is not without value. But as a 
strong work of fiction, or as a genuine 
work of art, we have found The Children 
discursive, moony, weak. 


A. R. H. 
A Dialogue in the Desert. By Grravp 
Hearp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00. 


There have been many interpretations 
of “the Temptation of Jesus,” but none 
quite like this one. The Dialogue. will 
intrigue you. You will discover new 
meanings forming in your mind. You 
will find it provocative and_ probing. 
You will find it spiritual, in the best 
sense of the word.. 


Paut Harmon CHAapMAN 
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ALICE PRESTON TAPLEY 
May 27, 1857 — April 10, 1942 


If all possessors of wealth, much or 
little, were like Miss Tapley, it would be 
hard sledding for the reformer of our 
economic structure. There would be 
little to reform in fact, however much 
there might be in theory; and it is not 
our practical American fashion to reform 
theories just because they are bad theo- 
ries. They must be responsible for bad 
facts before we give them the reforming 
intensity of our attention. Miss Tapley’s 
use of what wealth she had was calcu- 
lated to prevent bad facts. In one sense 
it was her money; she had it by direct 
and unimpeachable inheritance. In an- 
other sense, it was not hers,—merely 
entrusted to her care. She had done 
nothing to earn it, except that she had 
lived all her life as a singularly devoted 
daughter, docile and __ self-oblivious, 
whose greatest joy had been to care for 
her aging parents. When they left her, 
habits had grown too strong to break 
even had she wanted to break them. 
There was no blossoming out, with her 
newly acquired means, into a_long- 
deferred life of her own. There was 
nothing but the loyal desire to live on, 
as in their beloved presence, and to use 
her means as she knew they would have 
her use it: for the good of the oppressed 
and the handicapped. 

Her father, of whom she was tremen- 
dously proud, had taught her to be 
punctiliously careful in the management 
of money; to know what she had, and 
where it went, and what a vast amount 
of hard work it had taken to secure it. 
Her mother had bestowed upon her a 
chivalrous, sympathetic nature, pain- 
fully sensitive to the unmerited suffer- 
ings of class or station or racial preju- 
dice. Inevitably, the hardships of the 
colored people awoke all her chivalry; 
and though few of them may realize it, 
she was one of the best friends they 
ever had. 

Hampton and Tuskegee and, in Bos- 
ton, our own Robert Gould Shaw House 
were her constant solicitude. She not 
only gave generously, but she thought 
and talked and implored and did her 
utmost to arouse in others a little echo 
of her own tyrannous conscience. 

Also, little children, victims of poverty 
and neglect and evil influences, came in 
for her active and practical sympathy. 
To hear her talk, one would suppose she 
was just a cold-blooded “societologist.” 
She would say, “But they are so im- 
portant to the future of our country.” 
That was only her rather inarticulate 
way of saying how flaming angry she 
felt that a great rich country, boasting 
an enlightened civilization, should treat 
its little poor children as we too often 
treat ours. She took a deep interest in 
child welfare; from its beginning sup- 
ported the Habit Clinic for Child Guid- 
ance; was a charter member of the 
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Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene; also a member of the Foreign 
Policy Association, the Massachusetts 
Civic League, and many other organiza- 
tions serving the public welfare. ’ 

Every “worthy cause” begged her for 
money; but fortunately she had the good 


sense to bunch her hits, and was always _ 


careful to give where she knew the gift 
would do the most good. The doctrine 
of the Stewardship of Wealth never had 
a more faithful disciple. Her private 
scale of living, and her tastes and self- 
indulgences, were modest, sometimes to 
the point of personal discomfort, so that 
her friends had to expostulate and make 
her spend more on her own well-being. 
She was very fond of music and books 
and travel; but she was so constructed 
that she simply could not enjoy any- 
thing unless she could feel she was kill- 
ing two birds with one stone: that is, 
that somebody else was getting some 
incidental pleasure out of that enjoy- 
ment, as well as herself. 

When it rains on the Mountain of the 
House of the Lord, every spring, brook, 
pond, well, reservoir, cistern in the sur- 
rounding countryside is brimming full of 
life-giving water. Miss Tapley was that 
kind of a mountain. All her life she 
was a loyal and devoted Unitarian. And 
during all her life, three churches en- 
joyed the privilege of sharing her inter- 
est and support: the Unitarian Church 


of Lynn, the First Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, and the First Church in 
Boston. Just what her religion meant 
to her, what doubts and problems it set 
at rest in her own mind, what happy 
confidences and tranquilities it ~created 
in her own soul—all this was her own 
business. To the observer it was quite 
evident that her religion came to her as 
a duty to others, as a challenge to public- 
spirited service, as a responsibility, far 
more than as a personal privilege. That, 
of course, is the old-fashioned reaction 
in our Fellowship. And as it was em- 
bodied in .her, we all saw its fearless 
and merciless logicality, and also its 
power and sweetness and beauty. 


Cuarues FE. Park 


J. ApAm Bene, of Duluth, Minn., died 
last month at the age of 86. He was a 
member of the First Unitarian Church, 
had been three times congressman from 
northeastern Minnesota, and was a 
colorful figure in the history of Duluth 
and the Northwest. One of the ablest 
and most ardent protagonists of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, Mr. Bede had re- 
cently returned from Washington, D. C., 
where he had spent months conferring 
with congressmen and others interested 
in securing approval of the long-sought 
channel to the sea. 


‘“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


LEON ADDISON HARVEY 


Mr. Harvey was born in Corry, Penn- 
sylvania, and died in Philadelphia April 
17, 1942, in his 82nd year. He gradu- 
ated from Antioch College in 1886, and 
in 1889 from the Harvard Divinity 
School where he became definitely and 
ardently Unitarian in his beliefs. 

His first work was in a projected sec- 
ond church in Cincinnati, but that was 
soon found to be an unwise undertaking. 
He then served for several years at Des 
Moines, Iowa. He was for a time Field 
Agent for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in the Middle States region, and 
there aided especially in establishing the 
churches in Youngstown and Erie. At 
Erie he was the regular minister from 
1898-1905. His last regular pastorate 
was with the Fourth Church, Brooklyn, 
where he served for ten years. During 
this period the new church was built, 
and the society became well established. 
In the first world war he was for a 
short time in the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. 

In the later years he found a delight- 
ful home at the Joseph Priestley House 
in Germantown, and, under their care, 
at a nursing home near by, where hes 


died. He was a hard worker, a constant 
reader, a good preacher, a very friendly 
spirit. 


Hat 


MARY TRAFFARN WHITNEY 


Mrs. Whitney was born in Alder 
Creek, N. Y., in 1852, and died in her 
91st year at Weare, N. H., on March 8, 
1942. In 1872 she was graduated from 
St. Lawrence University as a Bachelor 
of Science, and the next year married 
Rev. Herbert Whitney, who died in 1930. 
While her husband was serving a Uni- 
versalist church in Iowa, she _ started 
preaching and was later licensed to 
preach in Iowa and New York. She 
served Unitarian churches in Millbury, 
West Somerville, South Boston, Green 
Harbor, and Bernardston, Mass., retiring 
in 1916. 

One of the first women ministers to 
preach around Boston, the emphasis of 
her life and work was on social reforms. 
She was particularly active in the tem- 
perance, eugenics, and woman suffrage’ 
movements, and in senior clubs and 
adult education. She is survived by © 
three of her four sons and by four 
grandchildren. A. I. M. 
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Division of Education Staff: 
Left, Miss Frances Wood, 
Field Secretary; Center, Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Director; 
Right, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Director, Youth 
Commission. 


T is now two years since the Division 

of Education was organized to de- 
velop and co-ordinate the educational 
efforts of our fellowship. In co-opera- 
tion with five major committees, the 
staff of nine, executives and office assist- 
ants, has developed the program and 
materials which, through regional groups 
and local parishes, have given strength 
and inspiration to those concerned with 
the understanding and the teaching of 
our religion. This is a condensed report 
of the Division’s work in 1941-2. 


Building Church Schools 

The Church Schools Committee has 
been primarily concerned this year with 
two phases of the children’s work: the 
increase of numbers in our church schools 
as well as the improvement of the pro- 
gram, and the special needs of the 
smaller church school groups. 

A “Church Schools Step Ahead” en- 
listment campaign has proved to be an 
effective instrument for making our 
churches “church school conscious.” 
One hundred and thirty-four church 
schools and junior churches reported a 
net gain of 503 pupils. From the 146 
annual church school reports received 
there is indicated progress in effective 
parent education, improvement in lead- 
ership training participation, in the use 
of new curriculum materials, and in cre- 
ative worship. 

Monthly mailings of materials, in- 
cluding workers’ conference outlines and 
pamphlets, have been sent to all of our 
church school superintendents. 

Youth groups have contributed large 
numbers of young people to the armed 
forces. New leadership has had to be 
quickly recruited, and the program and 
message of the church for. youth has had 
to be adapted to the new situation. 

Leadership training of young people 
continued to be a major objective during 
the year. Summer conferences held by 
‘the Y. P. R. U. and others by Religious 
Education Institutes placed greater em- 
phasis than ever on thorough training 
of young people for church responsibili- 
ties in terms of youth participation, and 
the workshop technique was effectively 
introduced. Two mid-winter leadership 
conferences for young people were held. 

College work with Unitarian students 
remains a primary responsibility of the 


visits to 


with 
campuses by the Executive Director, 
and summer projects at five universities. 


Youth Commission, 


For Adult Education 


Although the defense program and the 
war effort have made heavy demands 
on the adults of our fellowship, there 
seems to be a growing realization of the 
special contribution which the church 
can make in building a truly democratic 
society in America now, and in laying 
the foundations for a new world order 
after the war. For these purposes many 
new discussion groups and young adult 


‘clubs are being formed in many of our 


churches. 

Five articles prepared at the request 
of this Department were printed in the 
Christian Register, and then reprinted 
in pamphlet form with accompanying 
discussion questions and _ bibliographies. 

The Department tries to make avail- 
able to each church the experiences of 
other churches, and to emphasize those 
broad fields of interest with which liberal 
religious adults are vitally concerned. 
The closer co-operation between adult 
education groups and member groups of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice is showing how we may deepen the 
social conscience among us. 


Training Leaders 


Whether it be children’s, youth, or 
adult work, the factor of wise, conscien- 
tious, informed leadership is of great 
importance. One of the most encourag- 
ing phases of the year’s work has been 
the increase in the number of churches 
and of individuals participating in our 
Summer Institutes program, which last 
year attracted 1235 people, of whom 205 
individuals received credits, and 25 
Achievement Certificates. 

The established Winter Institutes of 
three Conferences have continued to 
function effectively, and two new Insti- 
tutes were established under the guid- 
ance of the Boston Sunday School Union 
and the Division. 


Field Work 


One hundred and forty-seven visits 
have been made in 123 churches in 18 
states and Canada by Division staff 
members and Mrs. Grace E. Mayer- 
Oakes of Providence, the field worker 


Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, Editor, 
Children’s Materials; Mrs. 
Frank B. Frederick, Secre- 
tary, Adult Education and 
Social Relations; Mrs. Marie 
Carden, Office Executive. 


for Maine. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the potential value of the work 
which can be accomplished by consulta- 
tion with the local group, by observation 
of the program in action, by a demon- 
stration of wiser methods. 

Previously the field workers have fol- 
lowed the practice of one-day visits. 
Now we make few visits of less than 
three days, and often lengthen the stay 
to a week or more. 


Books and Plans 


According to plan, the curriculum de- 
velopment for our free churches has 
moved forward. In the series of ma- 
terials known as the Beacon Books in 
Religious Education, there are now 
twenty-four volumes for class use by 
children, young people, and their leaders. 

Christmas and Easter Bulletins gave 
to our leaders an abundance of sugges- 
tions for the celebration of these reli- 
gious festivals in our church school. 

In co-operation with the Friends Com- 
mittee on Education there has been pub- 
lished a guide on nursery school work 
especially helpful to those leaders using 
the Martin and Judy books. A portion 
of the Guide for Teachers and Parents 
using Animal Babies and A Brand-New 
Baby has been released in mimeographed 
form for experimental use. Special at- 
tention will be given this coming year 
to the development of materials dealing 
with the Bible and the history and de- 
velopment of Unitarianism. 


Song and Service 


More than 600 children and young 
people from 52 Unitarian Junior Choirs 
in New England celebrated the 10th 
anniversary of the Junior Choir move- 
ment in a Festival Service at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, in May, 1941. More than 
one-third of our churches now have 
Junior Choirs, and several district festi- 
vals are held. 

Two special collections have been 
given by the children of our churches, 
at the Christmas season and in connec- 
tion with the Annual Junior Choir Festi- 
val, to the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. In this giving to, and un- 
derstanding of, the work of the Service 
Committee, our children are feeling 
themselves a real part of the larger Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. 
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NITARIAN SERVICE TODAY 


WHAT OUR PEOPLE ARE DOING 


WE have just been celebrating “I am 
an American” day; the time is surely 
appropriate to look around and see how 
some of our “newest Americans” are 
making out in their new ‘surroundings. 
In the past three and one-half years 
the Unitarian Service Committee has 
brought over to this country some of 
the finest people in Europe—exiles from 
oppression-ridden countries —who are 
now pulling their weight in the demo- 
cratic war ‘effort and making a valuable 
contribution to American national life. 

The young French woman whose pic- 
ture heads this page is a highly skilled 
film cutter, now working at her profes- 
sion in New York. © Before her arrival 
in this country, she gave valuable volun- 
teer service to our Lisbon Office—not 
least by bringing across the Atlantic a 
group of children of different nation- 
alities. 

For many people, the United States 
is a second, third, or even fourth coun- 
try of refuge. There is, for example, a 
German bio-chemist, a Nobel prize- 
winner and one of the leading men in 
this field. He is now utilizing his scien- 
tific knowledge in one of our highest- 
ranking universities. | Another fine 
German, an ardent fighter against 
everything Nazism stands for, whose 
wanderings have covered half of Europe, 
is: preparing an interesting study on the 
nationalities question, and is in the 
meantime continuing to help his fellow 
democratic refugees. His son is working 
as a mechanic, while his daughter, very 
well equipped with languages, is soon 
to start secretarial work. 

_ Another family which has had _ to 
start all over again for a second time 
is a Russian one. This man and his 
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wife and little son, who lived in Paris, 
lost all their possessions there and 
reached this country after many adven- 
tures. The husband, an engineer, is now 
making precision instruments for the 
army, while his wife, who had many 
years’ social service experience in Paris, 
is making a valuable contribution as a 
case worker executive in a_ refugee 
organization. 

Very numerous are the Czech refu- 
gees who have been aided by the 
Service Committee from its inception. 
Many were helped to England, while 
others came here. Two Czech boys, 
sent over to England in the early days 
of the Committee’s work, are now actu- 
ally in this country, training for the 
R. A. F. Another Czech, who was 
dramatically rescued by the Service 
Committee in Prague, is now lecturing 
in an American educational institution 
—he is a professor of psychology— 
while his wife, a portrait painter, runs 
the home for her husband and young 
daughter and carries on her artistic 
work at the same time. 

The present acute shortage of skilled 
workers in the medical and scientific 
professions is being made up for in part 
by outstanding men from the European 
field. A young Hungarian authority on 
anaesthetics who reached this country 
last fall is doing vital research work in 
his own subject in one of New England’s 
great hospitals. Another doctor, Ru- 
manian this time, and one of many 
refugees who have given service to our 
Lisbon and Marseille offices, came to 
America early this year and is soon to 
enter on an interneship. An Italian 
scientist, forced to flee to Paris with 
his wife in 1931 after years of active 


opposition to Mussolini’s tyranny, was 
after the armistice stranded in Casa- 
blanca for many months. Finally res- 


‘cued by the Committee and brought to 


America, almost his first act was to send 
a most moving letter of thanks for our 
efforts. 

A Seandinavian journalist, who had 
been prominent in public life in her 
own country and is an authority on 
European economics, was helped to 
reach America by our Committee, and 
is now bringing her specialized knowl- 
edge to the cause of the United Nations. 

In the arts, too, the Service Commit- 
tee has done notable salvage work. One 
young Austrian musician whose emigra- 
tion problems were particularly difficult. 
did get out finally, and is now helping 
in the armed services morale campaign. 
Another — Filipino this time — and his 
Belgian wife had so many difficulties 
that they almost gave up hope of reach- 
ing home. Reaching America when re- 
patriation was already out of the ques- 
tion, they have found a niche in Wash- 
ington where they can help with the 
war effort. 


Americans Also Aided 


Quite a number of American citizens 
have also been given help by the Service 
Committee—people who had been cut 
off in Europe by the war and suddenly 
found themselves without means or a 
passage home. One elderly couple who 
had been visiting relatives in Belgium 
when the war came were penniless when 
they finally arrived in Lisbon. A Serv- 
ice Committee advance provided for 
their repatriation. The young American 
wife and baby daughter of a Yugoslav 
who was already working in this country 
were likewise helped to secure a passage; 
while a whole group of young Italian- 
Americans and Greek-Americans, who 
were given financial assistance while 
they waited for a berth, were drafted 
shortly after their arrival here and are 
now serving in the U. S. Army. 

Not all the people helped have come 
here. A German labor leader is work- 
ing for the democratic cause in London; 
a talented Polish violinist is in South 
America; another Pole is leading a. 
regiment in Libya; a Lithuanian engi- 
neer is constructing war weapons in a 
British colony. Those who have come 
here have brought with them new skills. 
and a deep-seated love of freedom; they 
have all suffered greatly and they have 
something of the old fighting spirit that 
animated our early pioneers. These 
pioneers of our modern age are rapidly 
adding their strands to the fabric of our 
national life, and all our good wishes: 
go out to them as they settle down 
among us. 


AID FOR YUGOSLAVS 


T is difficult not to make invidious 

comparisons in assessing the courage 
of the different oppressed peoples of 
Europe in their attempts to sabotage 
the Nazis’ war effort, but in any case 
Yugoslavia must have a very high place 
on the list. The recent visit to this 
country of Mikhailevitch’s envoy to ask 
for material aid proves that his guerrilla 
warfare is no mere mountain skirmishing 
but a real part of the European front. 

From the start of its relief work in 
Europe, the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee has from time to time helped isolated 
Yugoslav refugees, but from the autumn 
of last year special grants have been 
made available by the American Friends 
of Yugoslavia, and this money, admin- 
istered by our Marseille and Lisbon 
offices, has made possible greater help 
to a larger group. 

In Marseille financial aid has been 
given to a group of Yugoslav ‘students, 
while a number of outstanding Yugo- 
slavs have been given relief in Lisbon 
and helped with their emigration prob- 
lems. 

Bogomir Dalma, for example, a well- 
known Yugoslav artist, lived precari- 
ously in Portugal for some time before 
obtaining a commission to make a copy 
of one of his best works. He needed 
about $9 to start, and this came out of 
the Yugoslav fund. He actually made 
three copies of La Pensee; one of them 
now stands in our Lisbon office as a 
mark of gratitude. Later Dalma_ be- 
came ill and was given further relief, 
but arrangements were finally completed 
for him to go to England. 

Milan Babicz is another interesting 
ease. He arrived in Lisbon with very 
serious throat trouble requiring an ex- 
pensive operation. The Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee office in Lisbon was able 
to arrange for this operation at a very 
reduced rate. The British Consulate 
became interested in Babicz; a collection 
among its staff raised half the total cost 
of $60, and the other half came out of 
the Yugoslav fund. 

Most of the Yugoslavs aided are 
young men and many of them students. 
Some, after taking part in the guerrilla 
warfare in their own country, have had 
a most adventurous time getting to 
Lisbon. The Yugoslav Government in 
London is now making arrangements for 
the transportation of some of its na- 
tionals, but the Service Committee has 
been happy to be of service, through its 
administration of the Yugoslav Fund, in 
providing maintenance for these coura- 
geous people in the transition period. 

The American Friends of Yugoslavia 
write: “Our Committee certainly is 
much indebted to yours for the splendid 
help they have given us with these 
students, and we want to co-operate in 
every way we can.” 

We have now received the following 


His Excellency Constantin Fotitch, 
Yugoslav Minister in Washington 


encouraging message from His Excel- 
lency Constantin Fotitch, Yugoslav Min- 
ister in Washington: “I have followed 
with great interest the generous action 
of the Unitarian Service Committee and 
deeply appreciate the aid it brought to 
our distressed students in Marseille and 
some of our people in Lisbon. The Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has shown on 
this occasion as in many others the fine 
spirit of solidarity, and it has earned 
our sincere gratitude.” 


WRITE NOW 


to the Executive Director, Unitar- 
ian Service Committee, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, if you would like 
to hear first-hand about service 
activities from a Service Commit- 
tee speaker in the fall. 


HONOR ROLL 
May, 1941 — May, 1942 


Forty-nine churches received recogni- 
tion on the Honor Roll of the Unitarian 
Service Committee for the year ending 
April 30, 1942, as having contributed 
over four per cent of the amount of their 
church budget. This is a marked in- 
crease over last year, when 33 churches 
were recorded. Certain other churches, 
not reaching this goal, are given men- 


tion for their good efforts. The list 

follows: 
Aun Arbor, (Mich*....2.c2....0<0. $110 
eBelmomnt,( IMaSsi.:..sccc.d0ccess0cess00s 552 
Berkeley @alife i s..tcnteee 323 
Boston — Hurst + J....c0cccsececedees estes 979 
Brookline—Second_ ...............+: 320 
CambridgesoIMAass.../.cccs.sces05--- 1,647 
Chicago, Il_—First.................. 1,274 
Cincinnati, Ohio—First.......... 8345 
Dy arereet ae 18. ..cehccckisectsiecace 180 
Deda WEaSS osc.6..cehvcccebesccssss 883 


Dover, Mass.................. ee, 195 
DonkirkeiNerY ce ere 187 
Blorencess Mass 72. cance. 83 
Gem Waynes Indl sas. cte. 77 
Framingham Center, Mass..... 196 
BrancestowlleiNo) Liaise 95 
Geneva elle cet eee: 95 
Germantown, Pa.................... 865 
Hingham, Mass.—First.......... 250 
FLOM tone ele: 22. 2..e ee 105 
Houstony Qlexas:.2..20..4.......0 100 
Thaca SIN: SYR kee 219 
Pameolne tViasss cis s.c oe sart 212 
Louisville, Ky.—First............. 323 
Lrg Miass 2 o2.ccccat Rt! eo 5 
MeadvillevePant-ct-c cin 201 
Milwaukee, Wis....................... Q75 
WontchaimwN a diacteree ieee ea 781 
Needham, Mass.............0:..0000+. 348 
New Bedford, Mass................. 720 
INOrLOlK a Vian tae et ee. 104 
Philadelphia, Pa.—First......... 992 
Plamihel den ads, 2. eee: 285 
Portland, Me.—First.............. 377 
Providence, R. I—First........ 2,696 
Ridgewood") Nev Jhcrsscn cesses 100 
Rowe Massh... ec. f en 8 
Sacramento, Calif........3.20..c.:. 54 
Se Pauls imine. sets 577 
Santa Barbara, Calif............... 964 
Santa Monica, Callif................. 125 
Schenectady, N.: Y............00 274 
Statentislands Nery 2vies..4. 450 
SLOCKtonme Caltt~an.s 2 ntea. 91 
Ud buryameVasShet.n. tet, 37 
SLIM Ua NM ne eo. ce ec eto 441 
Templeton, Mass.................... 98 
Wellesley Hills, Mass............. 834 
VV alton Nee Ecce cco ick Soli ee 15 
Honorable Mention 
Baltimoress lav. eetaees.1s-e $303 
Boston, Mass—King’s Chapel 410 
Brookline, Mass.—First......... 283 
Brooklwiis iN vey eee tons 837 
Chestnut Hill, Mass............... 333 


Cleveland, Ohioi= 2.0.0.2. 578 


Detrort yw yichiste ea tectss8.ccct 318 
Bran kina, UNE ne deetee... 172 
Hartiords. Comms, stoic shs.- heres 293 
elena VLOG treet. sack -s0tesass 2 110 
ndianapolisss tind), si...00508-- 410 
MVEelTOSe SEA SS. 2 ccccstdes ac dodarceesscae Q94 
New York, All Souls’.............. 328 
New York, Community.......... 355 
Orlando Blaash..ckxtecce aces 35 
Pittsburgh, Pa—First............ 275 
POON GEA CORIE Ay eebnedssteeotton eee 18 
MRocHestersNi ie Vie. Sccaete tak 470 
SLE MADII Se MVE O tees ivescreawecsstepeatete 267 
mturbriage, IMassi.........2<......- AT 
WV tshirt torss 1). 1C ccssccansdenceee 931 
West Newton, Mass............... 398 
WVGRETIPO IVE ASSE cores cctuocscatesgoere 294 
Worcester; Mass.............:0cc000 294 


“Sranpinc By” is the news bulletin 
now being ‘issued every month by the 
Service Committee to keep you in touch 
with what we are doing here and in 
Europe. Write to 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, if you are not ‘receiving it. 
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News otf 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. Since the death 
of its beloved minister, Rev. William L. 
Sullivan, D. D., in 1935, the Unitarian 
Church has invited to its pulpit many 
noted preachers and lecturers. Rev. Max 
F. Daskam, formerly assistant to Dr. 
Sullivan, has carried on the work of resi- 
dent minister. At a congregational meet- 
ing held on April 14, for the purpose of 
discussing the ministerial problem, the 
following resolution was adopted— 

“Be it resolved that the system of 
visiting preachers be adopted as the 
regular policy of the church until at 
some future meeting regularly advertised 
for the purpose the congregation shall 
see fit to change it; and that the trustees 
be authorized to confirm Mr. Daskam as 
resident minister.” In view of this ad- 
visory resolution, the trustees formally 
designated Mr. Daskam resident minis- 
ter, this title being adopted to distin- 
guish his responsibilities and activities 
from those of the visiting preachers who 
will serve the congregation. 

Under the guest minister plan, the 
average attendance for the past year has 
been 241. Attendance in the church 
school averages 114. The Lindeman 
Lecture Series on Sunday evenings from 
April 12 to May 10 brought an enroll- 
ment of 85 persons. Dr. Eduard C. Lin- 
deman lectured on “The Weaknesses and 
Strengths of Our Democracy.” The 
members of the group attended weekly 
reading sessions in addition to the 
lectures. - 

“The Applied Christianity Commit- 
tee” has helped with the work of the 
local Boys’ Club and has launched a 
study group on “A Just and Enduring 
Peace,” to study post-war hopes. 


Hartrorp, Conn. Here in the First 
Unitarian-Congregational Society, care- 
ful heed has been given to the needs of 
the times. Of the 240 persons who are 
members, many are air raid wardens, Red 
Cross first-aid workers, and students of 
nutrition and of home nursing. The 
church building has been called one of 
the best air raid shelters in the city. 
There are 17 names on the Service 
Honor Roll: 16 men and one girl. The 
women sew every Wednesday right 
through the year for the Red Cross, hav- 
ing made 200 garments, besides 160 
knitted garments made at home. On 
alternate Fridays they sew for the com- 
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Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 


munity, making layettes for the Family 
Service and the Hospital. 

Rev. Payson Miller was installed as 
minister, on Nov. 9, 1941, at a special 
service held at 5 p. m. Rev. Charles 
Graves, minister emeritus, gave the ad- 
dress to minister and people. The presi- 
dent of Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
Rev. Robbins W. Barstow, D. D., 
brought greetings from the community. 
Rev. Frederick May Eliot preached the 
sermon. 

Mr. Miller’s monthly parish letter 
containing sermon summaries, announce- 
ments, and news items, reaches about 
660 persons, men, women, and children, 
among them the members in the armed 
forces. 

On May 38, Mr. Miller participated in 
“Conversations on Religion” broadcast 
over station WDRC. On the first three 
Sunday afternoons of June he _ will 
broadcast over WTIC by invitation of 
the Radio Committee of the Hartford 
Federation of Churches. He is serving 
on the Guidance Advisory Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


Winter .Parx, Fra. The Unitarian 
Luncheon Club, started ten years ago 
by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, has met 
weekly through the winter at the local 
Country Club. At its last meeting 46 
members and guests were present repre- 
senting many northern churches. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, now building a house 
in Winter Park, presided. Reports of 
the Alliance branches were given by the 
two presidents. The Winter Park branch 
has prepared over 1,300 garments for the 
Red Cross, Bundles for Britain, and 
local charities, having raised $586 dur- 
ing the season. It has completely fur- 
nished a social hall, including piano, 
ping-pong tables and radio, for the 
troops stationed at the Orlando Air 
Base. — 


Churches 


Meapvittr, Pa. The staff of the In- 
dependent Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) invited the children’s parents to 
a supper. Afterward there was a pro- 
gram which was not explained in ad- 
vance. The parents were sent to classes 
conducted in the same manner as those 
attended by their children. Some 
parents had a lesson on the Old Testa- 
ment creation narratives with the minis- 
ter, Rev. Walter B. Pedersen; others had 
a lesson on “We Discover Lights” with 
Mrs. Pedersen; still others had a kin- 
dergarten session with two volunteer 
teachers. The vocabulary and the point 
of view were kept strictly within the 
range of the children’s abilities. 

Then came the handwork period, 
based on the lessons. The parents were 
provided with paint and paper and were 
set to work expressing in another 
medium than that of words, the ideas of 
the lesson period. After twenty minutes 
of painting, the water colors their chil- 
dren had done were produced for com- 
parison. The parents noted with in- 
terest the fact that in most cases the 
drawings of the children were freer in 
imagination and more vivid in execution 
than their own. 

The worship period consisted of three 
parts: music appreciation with a Bach 
piano solo, the singing of hymns, and the 
telling and hearing of a story. The 
Norse creation myth was chosen as a 
complement to the Hebrew creation 
story used in the Old Testament lesson. 

After the church school experience the 
parents shared in interested discussion. 
This meeting was so successful that an- 
other parent-teacher meeting was 
planned on the subject “Guiding Our 
Children’s Attitudes in Wartime.” 


Aruineton, Mass. The anniversary 
service on April 19 in the First Congre- 
gational Parish observed Rev. John N. 
Mark’s 15th year as minister and Dr. 
Frederic Gill’s 50th year of association 
with the parish. Wrote Mr. Mark, 
“These records suggest good staying 
qualities in the ministers, and patience, 
kindliness, and good will on the part of 
the parishioners.” Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, who preached the sermon, told the 
large congregation that the occasion they 
were celebrating constituted a record for 
most modern parishes — fifty years of 
service for two ministers. His subject was 


“The Faith of Our Fathers.” Senior and 
Junior choirs sang under the direction of 
Ralph C. Wildes. The memorial flowers 
were presented by Mr. Mark “in grate- 
ful appreciation of all former ministers 
of the church whose record and achieve- 
ment are a part of our glorious heritage.” 

Following the church service, the 
Social Alliance under the direction of 
Mrs. Richard W. Bennett served a din- 
ner to 200 guests. Honored were minis- 
ters and their wives from all the Arling- 
ton churches. In the church school that 
morning the director, Mrs. Raymond D. 
Shepherd, and Mr. Mark spoke on 
“Some. Historical Aspects of the First 
Parish.” 


Meprorp, Mass. The First Parish 
was gathered in 1712, and has had only 
11 ministers in its long history. Two suc- 
cessive pastorates, those of Ebenezer 
Turell and David Osgood, extended from 
1772 to 1823. William Ellery Channing 
preached his first sermon in the church 
in 1802. During the past years there 
has been a steady though slow growth in 
parish strength as this old institution is 
adapting itself to a fast changing world. 
Ten young men are in the armed forces. 

Symbolizing a closer connection with 
Tufts College, two members of the 
faculty were elected to the governing 
body of the church, Raymond Walkley 
and Dr. Kenneth Myrick. The best 
achievement of the year was the estab- 
lishment of the junior church with a 
junior choir. The parents, the children, 
and the church officials have worked 
loyally so that today there is a well- 
equipped, functioning junior church 
which ministers to the religious and 
moral needs of the boys and girls who 
attend. 

Two well-loved events every year are 
the midnight candlelight service on 
Christmas Eve and an early morning 
service on May Day. Throughout its 
long history the church has been “de- 
nominationally minded,” with members 
working on many important committees 
of the Fellowship. Rev. Robert D. 
Richardson, minister, is a member of the 
Joint Action Committee which inte- 
grates the Unitarian missionary work in 
the Boston Area. 


Cincinnati, O. An annual event of 
the First Unitarian - Congregational 
Church, of which Rev. Melvin L. Welke 
is minister, is a May Breakfast. This 
year it was served immediately after the 
church service on May 3. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, president of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, was guest speaker. 

The Laymen’s League featured for its 
Ladies Night a talk on “Music and the 
Public” by Eugene Goosens, musical di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Announcement was made that in May 
the choir would give Gounod’s opera, 
“Mirella,” to aid the music fund. 


Amuerst, Mass. For some time this 
spring the members of the student group 
of the Unitarian Church had been dis- 
cussing and planning the presentation of 
a regular Sunday morning service by 
themselves. This plan was realized on 
April 12 when eleven young people con- 
ducted the regular service and sang in 
the choir. Wilma Winberg played the 
organ; Gregory Sidelinger opened the 
devotional service with an invocation; 
Ruth Howarth led the responsive read- 
ing. After the scripture reading by Mar- 
jorie Speare, Frederick Jones offered the 
prayer. The sermon was delivered by 
David Hunter, who chose for his sub- 
ject, “The Immortality of the Great 
Truths of All Religions.” The congrega- 
tion, attracted by much publicity, was 
well pleased with the service, and praised 
it highly. Again the youth of this small 
parish have shown their ability and in- 
terest. 


Unitarian Church, Amherst, Mass. 


SPRING CONFERENCES 


East, West, North, South, the spring 
conferences have been stimulating with 
attractive themes, and _ well-attended. 
Earliest was the Worcester Conference, 
held in Hudson, Mass., on April 12—the 
75th annual meeting. Two fine addresses 
were given: one by Rey. Arthur R. Gra- 
ham, chaplain of the 181st Infantry, 
Camp Edwards, Mass., dealt with “The 
Church in a World at War”; that by Dr. 
J. A. C. Fagginer Auer was on “The 
Things We Need in a World at War.” 
Edward E. Tafts of North Grafton was 
elected president. 

The Southern Neighbors Fellowship 
held meetings in Richmond, Va., on 
April 24-25. Sessions were held in the 
roof‘ garden of the John Marshall Hotel. 
At the luncheon of the Southern Neigh- 
bor Associate Alliance, Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard, Secretary of the General Alli- 
ance, was the speaker. Speaker at the 
annual dinner was the Honorable Harold 
H. Burton, U. S. Senator from Ohio, 
whose subject was “America Looks 


Ahead at the Immediate and Distant 
Future.” A morning was given to con- 
ference and discussion, with Rev. Robert 
W. Sonen of Norfolk speaking on “War 
Problems of Our Churches.”” Mr. Emery 
W. Foster of Washington, D. C., was 
elected president. 


April 26-28 the Meadville Unitarian 
Conference met in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Speakers included Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker, Mrs. William W. Churchill, Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, and Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton. Delegates reported that 
members of the Buffalo church enter- 
tained them in a most generous manner. 
Rev. Arnold Crompton of Erie, Pa., is 
the new president. 


May 3 was a popular date for meet- 
ings. The third annual junior choir 
festival for groups in Cleveland and 
Toledo, O., and Detroit and Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., was held in Toledo. 

The Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches met in the Flatbush Unitarian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. A discussion 
on “What Is Our Faith?” was led by 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, D. D. The 
Statement of Faith recently prepared at 
the Convocation of ministers in Brook- 
lyn was used as a basis for discussion 
from, the floor. L. Hamilton Garner, 
assistant regional director of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, spoke on 


“Labor Relations and the Present 
Grisis: 
The same Sunday, in Gloucester, 


Mass., the Essex Conference was held, 
with this theme, “Gleams of Light Pierc- 
ing the Darkness.” Speakers were Rev. 
George L. Parker and Gerard Haft, 
cellist and orchestra conductor, whose 
talk, “The Universal Language,” was 
illustrated on the piano by Prof. Erwin 
Bodky of the Longy School of Music. 


“The Religious Roots of Democracy,” 
theme for the 96th session of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference held on May 
10 in St. Louis, Mo., were considered in 
several ways. A panel discussion by 
four ministers, two platform meetings, 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice, and the Western branch of the 
Unitarian Historical Society were de- 
voted to the subject. Addresses were 
given by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president; 
Rey. Donald Harrington and Dr. 
Charles Lyttle of Chicago, Ill., and Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler of Boston. Rev. 
Jacob Trapp of Denver, Colo., preached 
the conference sermon. Isaac Hedges of 
St. Louis was toastmaster at the closing 
banquet. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Stacy 
Southworth, president, a noteworthy 
program was arranged for the Plymouth 
and Bay Conference held on May 10 in 
Plymouth, Mass. Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot spoke at the afternoon session on 
“Our Unitarian Heritage and the Pillars 
of Society.” In the evening Rev. Wal- 
ton E. Cole chose for his subject “Real- 
istic Courage.” 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


R. LESTER MONDALE 


Rev. R. Lester Monpate, All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
preached on May 8 on the interesting 
subject, “The Dictatorship of the 
Twelve-Year-Old.” Content—“how the 
reduction of the appeal of the moving 
picture, the radio, the newspaper, the 
lecture platform, literature, to the level 
of the 12-year-old, is cramping and stul- 
tifying life for a large minority in 
America. The world beyond that of the 
12-year-old and where to find it.” 


Mrs. Janer Payne Bowes, member 
of All Souls’ Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was given a comprehensive write-up in 
the Indianapolis Sunday Star, as one of 
a series of “They Achieve! Minds and 
Heads of Indianapolis Women at Work 
for Others.” Mrs. Bowles is famous as 
a goldsmith and craftsman in jewelry. 
She has won many international prizes 
for chalices and jewelry; her work has 
been exhibited in museums of the great 
cities of the world. She has written two 
books, The Complete Story of the 
Christmas Tree, and a novel, Gossamer 
to Steel. Now she is a member of the 
faculty of Shortridge High School where 
she teaches metalsmithing and sculpture. 


Rev. Tuomas M. Marx was installed 
as minister of the church in Marblehead, 
Mass., on April 16. His two brothers, 
Rev. John M. Mark of Arlington, Mass., 
and Rey. George A. Mark of Franklin, 
N. H., took part in the service. All three 
were ordained in Tufts College Chapel 
in 1916. The installation sermon was 
preached by Rev. William W. Rose, 
D. D., of the First Universalist Church 
in Lynn, Mass. 
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Rev. Fetrx D. Lion, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Lawrence, 
Mass., preached a novel and interesting 
sermon in April entitled, “What Law- 
rence Needs.” After listing the good 
things to be found in the city, Mr. Lion 
spoke frankly on changes needed. Among 
them were: more efficient city govern- 
ment, the wiping out of slum areas, the 
weakness of Lawrence in remaining a 
one-industry city, and—more than any- 
thing else—a change of heart in the 
citizens. Then he stepped down from 
his pulpit and asked for discussion and 
added comments from the congregation. 
Many people were found to be aroused 
by certain conditions in the city, and 
expressed themselves freely. This Part- 
nership Sermon was printed in full and 
called forth a lengthy editorial in the 
Lawrence Evening Tribune. Two weeks 
later, Mr. Lion’s sermon subject was “If 
Jesus Entered Lawrence.” He called 
attention to the many corrupt practices 
which Jesus would have scored in strong 
language. These two sermons, coming 
at a time when many public officials 
were being sentenced, brought the 
church considerable publicity of a favor- 
able type and drew several newcomers to 
Sunday service. 


Rev. Preston Brapuey, D. D., ob- 
served the 30th anniversary of his minis- 
try in the People’s Church, Chicago, IIl., 
on May 1. His parishioners had planned 
to hold a banquet in his honor, but Dr. 
Bradley said, “Take the money and buy 
war bonds.” A public meeting was held 
instead. Nearly 2,000 members and 
friends gathered at the church. A $3,000 
war bond was presented to Dr. Bradley, 
paid for by contributions of friends. 
During the 30 years the congregation 
has grown from 65 to 4,000. For 18 
years the morning services have been 
broadcast through seven states. His 
radio audience is estimated at 10,000,- 
000. Dr. Bradley receives 1,500 letters 
a week, and sends a reply to every letter. 
In these 30.-years he has been absent 
from his pulpit but six times, once be- 
cause of illness. 


Russevyu E. Wise, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, was married on April 
27 to Miss Martha Yeames of Arlington, 
Mass. He is a cadet in the Army Air 
Corps, and is now stationed at Albany, 


Ga. 


Rev. Avsert E. KristsaAnsson was 
honored upon his 65th birthday with a 
dinner and entertainment given by his 
parishioners of the Icelandic Free 
Church, Blaine, Wash. Seated upon a 
dais, surrounded by his family, the honor 
guest was presented with an enormous 
birthday cake and a handsome watch. A 
chain to go with the watch came from 
the Seattle congregation. Other tributes 


_ of friendship were received. 


Rev. Cuartes E. Haun, minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Santa 
Monica, Calif., baptized the two grand- 
children of Thomas Mann, world famous 
author, who was driven from his native 
soil by Hitlerism. Mr. Mann new re- 
sides in Santa Monica and is in process 
of completing naturalization for a full- 
fledged citizen. The two children, who 
are cousins, were both born in 1940. The 
boy was named Fridolin Mann, and the 
girl, Angelica Borgese. 


Rev. Leonarp Heuiz, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Society of Brookline, 
Mass., was the originator and promoter 
of a benefit recital for Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer held on April 22 in the 
church auditorium. Ninety Unitarians 
of Greater Boston were patrons and pa- 
tronesses, and over 200 persons attended 
the all-Bach recital. Artists were friends 
of Mr. Helie: Ludwig Theis, organist; 
Renate Theis; soprano; and Frances 
Snow, flutist. Dr. Julius Seelye Bixler 
gave an inspiring address on “The Sig- 
nificance of Schweitzer.” The proceeds 
were over $200. 


Rev. Horace F. Westwoop left his- 
parish in Somerville, Mass., on May 5, 
to report for duty as chaplain. 


Rev. Epwarp B. Witcox, since 1940 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Lynn, Mass., is now a captain on active 
duty with the U. S. Army Millitary In- 
telligence. 


Rev. Joseph H. Junta, minister of 
the First Religious Society of Carlisle, 
Mass., has become a chaplain. 


Rev. Rosert §. Hoacuanp, minister 
of the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was invited to make one of the 
four speeches of the opening session of 
the Town Meeting of the Air on April 
30. Mr. Hoagland has been elected 
president of the Fort Wayne chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League. 


Joun JAmison of Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and Hersert OrstreicHer of Czecho- 
slovakia, members of the British Flight 
Battalion, Grosse Ile, Mich., have been 
attending the Sunday morning services 
in the Church of Our Father, Detroit. 
They are both Unitarans in their own 
countries. 


Rev. Wir11am L. McKinney com- 
pleted 15 years as minister of the First 
Parish Church in Bridgewater, Mass., on 
April 22. The occasion was marked by 
the annual meeting and a social in which 
old and young met on equal terms. Ten 
new members were voted into the 
society at this parish meeting, in addi- 
tion to the six young people who joined 
the church at Easter. 
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Saturday night dance for service men at Boston Y. M. C. U. 


WAR SERVICES OF UNITARIAN 
SOCIAL AGENCIES IN BOSTON 


N time of war a social agency, like 

any other organization, endeavors to 
maintain its normal program so far as is 
possible and feasible, and at the same 
time re-adapt that program at certain 
specific stages or introduce new activities 
to meet the challenge of war conditions. 
It is particularly along the last named 
lines that our discussion centers, espe- 
cially as it applies to social agencies of 
Unitarian origin and traditions in Bos- 
ton today. 

A considerable number of workers and 
participants of these agencies have been 
drafted or have enlisted. For instance, 
Children’s Aid Association, of which 
Alfred F. Whitman is the Executive Sec- 
retary, recently reported that 91 boys 
known to that agency were in either the 
armed forces or war industries. Miss 
Mary C. Coburn of the Lend-A-Hand 
Society informs us that its program is 
not changed, but that it is having an 
ever increasing number of cases affected 
by the war, whereby the family’s finan- 
cial support is weakened, and help is 
essential. As a definite example, this 
agency provided money for dental care 
which enabled a very promising young 
man to enter the air corps. Through the 
Book Mission, the Lend-A-Hand Society 
has sent books, magazines, and picture 
puzzles to the Marine Hospital, to the 
‘three Recreation Centres in Boston, and 
to a reading room for seamen. 

Mr. Frederick J. Soule, Director of 
_ Norfolk House Centre, says, “Our war- 
time effort is more concérned with Red 


Cross activities, organization of classes, 


air raid warden groups, etc., than with 


the actual entertainment of soldiers, 
sailors, and other men in our armed 
forces. We have located some 80 of our 
own boys who are in the Service, and we 
are endeavoring to keep in communica- 
tion with them. When they are in Bos- 
ton, they invariably come back to the 
Centre, and we incorporate them as 
much as possible in some of our social 
life. We have also endeavored to play 
basketball games with teams from Ed- 
wards, Banks, Devens, and other forts, 
providing after these games a social 
dance in which the soldiers can partici- 
pate. We have also done some enter- 
taining at meals and overnight. I wish 
that our service could be extended, but 
there seems to be a notion that Roxbury 
is so far away that it doesn’t come into 
the picture.” 

For the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, Rev. Chester A. Drummond 
reports that several service men use the 
Bulfinch Chapel for rest and counsel. 
He further reports co-operation with 
the North Station Recreation Centre. 
He has five boys of his organization in 
the service to whom he writes once a 
week—a most important service! 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, because of its central location, 
was selected by the Boston Soldier’s and 
Sailor’s Committee as one of the In- 
formation Bureaus. Since Sept. 27, 16 
dances have been held for service men 
with a total of 2,183 men in attendance. 


Junior hostesses are carefully selected 
from college, school, church, and _ busi- 


_ hess groups. On Dec. 6 a dormitory was 


opened for use by service men on Sat-. 
urday nights, and over 1,150 men have 
been accommodated. On Feb. 8, “Open 
House” on Sunday afternoons with vol- 
unteer workers in charge was started, 
and over 350 men have dropped in for 
relaxation and refreshment. During the 
week hundreds of service men use the 
Union’s facilities. Very soon a special 
club room attractively equipped will be 
open to service men. The Executive 
Secretary, Carl B. Wetherell, as a mem- 
ber of the Boston Soldier’s and Sailor’s 
Committee, is Chairman of the Lodging 
and of the House Committees, the latter 
of which directs the Recreation Centres 
for service men at 149 Staniford St., 641 
Atlantic Ave., and 380 Massachusetts 
Ave., in May took over the direction of 
the “Buddies’ Club,” on Boston Com- 
mon. 

Too much cannot be done for service 
men. They do not want nor do they 
need set programs. They do appreciate 
informal recreation and healthy fun, as 
well as personal attention such as hos- 
pitality offered in people’s homes. Our 
home defense lines must be held along 
the directions which our agencies and 
friends are following. 


C. B. W. 


NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTE 


“How Shall We Build for Tomorrow’s 
World” is the theme of the 11th annual 
summer conference of the New England 
Institute of International Relations to 
be held on the Wellesley College Cam- 
pus, June 23 to July 3. Students, 
teachers, and others interested in world 
affairs will enroll for the discussions 
and lectures led by a distinguished 
faculty. 

Convinced that thinking about future 
peace must accompany the present war 
effort, the American Friends Service 
Committee, which sponsors the eleven- 
day conference, sees the sessions center- 
ing around four main questions: 1. What 
type of world organization must we have 
in the postwar world? 2. How shall we 
achieve economic reconstruction and se- 
curity? 3. What shall be the spiritual 
bases of the new world order? 4. Can 
the Americas point the way in the new 
era? 

Faculty members especially interested 
in Latin American problems are Dr. 
Vera Micheles Dean, director of the Re- 
search Department of the Foreign Policy 
Association and author of Europe in Re- 
treat, who spent last summer in the 
Pan-American republics; Devere Allen, 
editor of the Worldover Press, now in 
Latin America making a survey of news- 
paper opinion; and Dr. Frederico Bach, 
a Mexican economist interested in 
greater American co-operation. 
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WE 


pe world today is in the midst of 
swift and violent transition. We are 
moving inexorably from one era into 
another. Long-established ways of life 
have been disrupted, unprecedented 
tragedy lies all about us, confusion and 
uncertainty are everywhere. This comes 
not only from resurgent barbarism, from 
war, and from revolt against. the civiliza- 
tion of the recent past, but also—and 
more deeply —from frustrated aspira- 
tions and from maladjustment to the 
problems of a changing world. New 
knowledge, new techniques, new inti- 
macies of world relationship have made 
wide areas of our outlook, habits, and 
belief irrelevant and obsolescent. 
same time, in an age of struggle, many 
of our former values and achievements 
have become more precious. The threat 
of loss has emphasized their worth. 

Men of good will who face this situa- 
tion recognize its claims upon them and 
feel the need to form a purpose—one 
which will shape a better world. But 
behind such a purpose must be a faith to 
motivate it: a faith sufficient for the 
undertaking. Ancient beliefs are crum- 
bling; the creeds men say are not the 
creeds they live by; we need new affirma- 
tions, simple, believable, and true. We 
need a faith that will direct us and sus- 
tain us, inspiring courageous action to- 
ward great ends, to be achieved at sac- 
tificial cost. 

To bring us this brings sritensifed re- 
sponsibility. We are heirs not only of 
the heritage of two millenniums of Chris- 
tianity but also of emancipation from its 
orthodoxies. Our earlier leaders empha- 
sized the freedom of the mind, and we 
therefore owe no obligation to a creed. 
They taught us to expect direct experi- 
ence of divinity, looking to see it mani- 
fest in every age. They also taught us 
that religion of the spirit knows no bond- 
age and no boundaries. They said re- 
ligion should express itself in social jus- 
tice and be a power for transformation 
everywhere. Such a faith can grow to 
meet the changes that confront it. Can 
we make it equal to the tasks that lie 
ahead? 

Believing that we can, we make the 
following affirmations, inviting all men 
and women who can join us in the sub- 
stance of them, to endorse them or 
amend them, seeking, as conscience may 
direct, to live their lives in harmony 
with such a faith. 


The Challenge 


Both the immediate and the final issue 
in the present world upheaval is that of 
the level upon which human life shall be 
lived: whether it shall be that of free- 
dom, co-operation, and good will—which 
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At the 


The document “We State Our Faith,” 
which is here printed in full, was pre- 
pared in group discussion by the minis- 
ters of the Middle Atlantic States 
Region. The purpose was to discover 
significant common elements of faith. 
The Statement is not remotely intended 
as a step toward creedalism, nor is it an 
attempt to define Unitarianism. Its in- 
tention was rather to encourage a mood 
of faith, a morale of distinctiveness, an 
affirmative attitude and an awareness of 
agreements. If its spirit and method 
can be carried into the life of our 
churches it may well bring an important 
renewal of faith much needed today. 

The Committee which prepared the 
preliminary draft of the Statement con- 
sisted of Rev. A. Powell Davies, Chair- 
man, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. David 
Rhys Williams, and Rev. Dale DeWitt. 
Thirty-one ministers of the Middle At- 
lantic States participated in the formu- 
lation of the present Statement at the 
Ministers’ convocation in Brooklyn. 


Date DeWitt 
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exalt the soul of man—or of violence, 
exploitation and tyranny—which debase 
it. The first is what the human heart 
has always yearned for, even in delusion 
and retreat. The second is contemptuous 
of human nature. The achievements of 
free men, in free societies, though admit- 
tedly imperfect and below the aspira- 
tions which inspired them, we regard as 
real and full of promise. They come to 
us as spiritual inheritance to be ex- 
panded. We remember also that such 
liberties were dearly bought, and why it 
seemed to those who went before that it 
was worth their while to pay the price. 

Inseparable from the higher level of 
human life has always been a faith. 
Whether recognized as such or not, this 
faith has been religious. For it takes 
for granted that in man there is that 
spirit on which we may rely both in the 
broadening of his individual freedom and 
in the building of the free society. 

The faith that can sustain the higher 
level of human life, or where it is absent, 
establish it, is (a) faith in man, (b) 
faith in exemplars and in _ prophetic 
leadership, (c) faith in freedom, (d) 
faith in the validity of moral choices, 
(e) faith in free churches, (f) faith in 
God. 


Faith in Man 


The problem of faith in man has for 


many people become a modern impasse. ° 


STATE OUR FAITH 


- 


They have seen the debasement of 


- man by those whose dominant desire is 


to exploit him. They have sensed its 
diminution amongst religionists who are 
reverting to archaic doctrines of human 
helplessness through “universal de- 
pravity” and “original sin.” This we 
regard as the confounding of confusion. 
Humanity has never known consistent 
progress, it is true; nonetheless, the testi- 
mony of history as of the prehistoric 
ages, is to man’s increasing mental, 
moral, and spiritual powers. Often his 
feeling of defeat is due to rapidly ad- 
vancing standards. Much of the present 
“evil” is the outcome of unsolved en- 
vironmental problems, frustrating and 
preventing the sufficient liberation of 
man’s higher powers. Each further 
stage of progress must always face the 
human conscience with new and im- 
perious demands. To refuse these de- 
mands is “evil,” but “evil” is not in- 
eradicably inherent in our nature. 

We affirm that what IS inherent, and 
from time to time, increasingly emer- 
gent, is the creative spiritual life of man. 

It is this that enhances awareness of 
evil, and this that will overcome it. Man 
has within himself responsiveness and 
sensitivity to moral ideals. His mind is 
creative and can extend the area of life 
controlled by reason. In this respect, 
we welcome and endorse the progress 
made by science. We look upon the 
scientific outreach, not as the flaunting 
of a sacrilegious human pride, doomed to 
be punished by an outraged deity, but as 
a true response to the creative power 
within the universe. Through mind and 
soul, man holds within himself the power 
of growth and promise of development. 


Faith in Exemplars 
and Prophetic Leadership 


Prophetic leadership has been one of 
the chief sources of moral, cultural, and 
religious progress. Such leadership as 
that of Jesus has not only revealed new 
truth and raised the level of human pur- 
poses, but has created, in itself, a-deep- 
ening sense of the sacredness of persons 
and the inviolability of personality. We 
affirm our faith that the spirit of God in 
life has had its noblest expressions in 
the prophets of religion, expressions in 
which the human conscience abidingly 
responds. Nor do we limit our devotion 
to those of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
Prophetic voices have been heard in all 
ages and throughout the earth. They 
may be heard again tomorrow—or to- 
day. Wherever they come, they speak 
a universal language—the language of 
awakened conscience and of the open 
heart. 

We recognize, also, that we are heirs, 


in America, of a tradition of idealism, 
not provincial but universal and_basi- 
cally deeply religious, expressed through 
the nation’s founding fathers, and 
through such poets as Whitman, such 
prophets as Emerson, and such exem- 
plars as Abraham Lincoln. 

We add to this our hope that in ex- 
tended ventures of co-operative think- 
ing, suited particularly to the complexity 
of the modern world, we shall find that 
the quest that many share together will 
supplement increasingly, as well as im- 
plement, what prophets and exemplars 
have discovered in their solitude. 


Faith in Freedom 


Freedom is the indispensable condi- 
tion of man’s fulfillment and develop- 
ment: only free men can fully BE men. 
It is also the measure of human self-re- 
spect and dignity. It carries with it the 
need for mutuality and the obligation of 
responsibility. Just as respect for others 
is the natural corollary of self-respect, 
so effective and honest co-operation is 
the natural corollary of individual 
liberty. 

We recognize the need for freedom as 
having emerged from the stage of proph- 
ecy to the stage of purpose in the 
natural course of social evolution. This 
was why our fathers called it “self-evi- 
dent” in declaring it to be a natural, 
human right. And we believe the need 
for freedom to be irreversible. Tyranny 
can disrupt the present world but cannot 
solve its problems or mold a new and 
better world. Thus, our faith in free- 
dom is joined with faith in its inevitable 
outcome—democracy. It is with democ- 
racy that the flowering of the greatest 
human achievements has come. It is 
by widening the areas of democracy and 
deepening its sincerity that we expect 
further achievements to be evolved. In 
the modern world, effective freedom is 
linked with the need for economic op~ 
portunity and a larger measure of se- 
curity. We believe that the complex 
problems of modern nations, as of the 
world, will be solved by a regulated free- 
dom rather than by regimentation, and 
through co-operative mutuality rather 
than totalitarian expendiency. Freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
of assembly, freedom from fear, freedom 
from want, and all other freedoms are 
guaranteed and nurtured only by the 
faith we have in man. 


Faith in the Validity 
of Moral Choice 


Religion finds one of its major expres- 
sions in the world of moral choice—of 
decision between good and evil. We 
recognize that we cannot always ad- 
vance the good we love or avoid the evil 
we hate by merely individual action, for 
_ we are part of the society in which we 
live, whose sins we must compulsorily 


share. Yet, in the midst of the tragedy 
of inescapable evil, we affirm our faith 
that we can bring about the triumph of 
the good. This faith has always been 
the source of moral growth and of con- 
tinuing achievement. We believe that 
moral order in the world can be increas- 
ingly established and that the choices 
that we make can further the realization 
of this better world. 


Faith in Free Churches 


We believe that all those who hold 
this faith for living in our day should 
covenant together for its practice among 
themselves and for participation as they 
have opportunity in all agencies and 
movements designed to promote the wel- 
fare of man. We believe in free churches 
as channels through which the profitable 
religious experiences of the past, as of 
the present, are made available for cur- 
rent needs, and as essential societies for 
the preservation and extension of free- 
dom. We believe that free churches 
should seek active and sympathetic co- 
operation with individuals and with or- 
ganized endeavors, kindred in their pur- 
pose, without the obstacle of creedal 
obligations which impede the universal 
brotherhood of man; and we believe that 
the association of all friends of freedom 
in free churches will strengthen in every 
way the service of mankind. 


Faith in God 


Man’s heritage in relation to his 
understanding of Nature, his own source 
of being, and his wider universe, has 
been expressed in language by the word 
God. This word joins the individual to 
the vast group experience of humanity 
throughout the ages. The meaning of 
the word changes, but the relevance to 
religion of the experience represented re- 
mains the same. Whether this be stated 
in traditional, supernatural terms or 
naturalistic ones, the essence of an in- 
spiring moral confidence in life, experi- 
enced as reality, historically termed a 
living relationship with God, is at the 
heart of all religion. There are unan- 
swerable questions in this relationship, 
as in dealing with the uttermost there 
must always be, but in the quality, sig- 
nificance, truth, and power of the ex- 
perience, we affirm our faith. 


We have not tried to write a creed. 
The faith we hold is what we find with- 
in our own experience wherewith to meet 
the challenge of a troubled and _tor- 
mented world. It is a living faith, the 
final ground of confidence beneath all 
high religious ventures since the world 
of man began. Though it has often 
spoken in prophetic, solitary voices in 
other times, today it is emerging every- 
where. It is not only a faith for Western 
man: it is a world-wide faith. It speaks 
in differing accents and with varying 


weight of emphasis, but everywhere it. 
speaks, and in a growing chorus. 

This is the faith that will give us back 
our confidence in man by giving us 
better men to believe in: this is the faith 
that will enable us to make a better 
world, to heal man’s broken brother- 
hood, to put an end to wars, to share the 
beloved community, to build throughout 
the earth the City of Man. 


Y. P. R: U. DISCUSSES 
REORGANIZATION 


FOLLOWING a long afternoon of 

discussion and debate, the 46th 
annual meeting of the Y. P. R. U. passed 
an affirmative vote of 60-34 in favor of 
the Senexet plan of reorganization. Al- 
though this was practically a two-to-one 
vote for the plan, it was not quite the 
necessary two-thirds required by the 
present by-laws of the Y. P. R. U. Be- 
cause the vote records a large majority 
in favor of the reorganization, and 
because many distant + representatives 
were unable to attend to register their 
votes, the annual meeting proposed that 
a special meeting of the Y. P. R. U. be 
held in September to reconsider a slightly 
modified reorganization plan. This meet- 
ing was set by the Y. P. R U. board last 
week for Saturday, Sept. 12, 1942, at 
10.30 A.M. at the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

To implement the Sept. 12 meeting 
with facts on how the various regions 
feel about reorganization, a Committee 
of Three was established to further pub- 
licize the reorganization and to stimu- 
late discussions about reorganization at 
summer conferences. The Committee of 
Three, consisting of President G. Richard 
Kuch, Jean Taylor of Westwood, Mass., 
and Barbara Hildreth of Westford, 
Mass., has announced that it will pub- 
lish a questionnaire as a basis for dis- 
cussion at summer conferences about 
reorganization, and conduct a poll of 
summer conference opinion on _ the 
changes in the reorganization. Once this 
material is gathered, a modified reor- 
ganization plan will be submitted to the 
Y. P. R. U. This plan will then be 
voted on at the Sept. 12 special meeting. 

The new officers elected at the annual 
meeting are G. Richard Kuch, President; 
Robert Scott, Treasurer; Sheila Ward, 
Secretary; and Andrew Rice, Assistant 
Treasurer. The first board meeting was 
held May 22 for purposes of organizing 
the summer’s work. In addition to the 
regular business, the meeting voted to 
appropriate $150 to the work of the 
Unitarian Summer Work Camp at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. This sum equalled the 
contribution to this work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. The board 
also voted to invest $1000 of its capital 
in United States War Bonds. 
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DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN 
HAT will children get out of this 


war? The answer, of course, de- 
pends upon the proximity of particular 
children to any war front. What is hap- 
pening to the children of Greece, Ger- 
many, France, England, China, and 
Japan in terms of fear and hunger and 
agony is beyond our comprehension. 
Those of us who dare kill our appetites 
for our rich and tasty meals, or prevent 
a good night’s sleep by pausing in 
imagination to think on these things, 
are well aware of the suffering of the 
world’s children. 

Some day the end will come. Then 
we must turn our minds with vigor to 
the creation of a lasting peace; but the 
responsibility for its permanence will 
rest on these same children, and to a 
very large measure on today’s children 
of America, who should then be a power- 
ful factor in the reconstruction of the 
well-being of humanity. It is possible 
that the training we give to our children 
now may make them citizens worthy of 
their future responsibilities. 

The winning of the war and the peace 
is of first importance, but a primary 
factor in the latter is the necessity of 
carrying over to the normal business of 
peace-time democracy the present con- 
cern on the part of thousands of citizens 
who are giving their time and energy for 
civilian war projects. When the tensions 
and strains of war end, there will be a 
slackening of responsibilities at the very 
time when they should be tightened. 
But if half the man-hours now being 
spent by air-wardens and Red Cross 
volunteer workers could be given for 
peace-time recreation and _ character- 
development programs, American vil- 
lages, towns, and cities could be made 
the schools for a national and interna- 
tional order which would forever guar- 
antee freedom and justice for all. 

Now is the time to enlist the boys 
and girls of American communities, 
under the most capable leadership avail- 
able, in civic work projects which will 
not only improve their own towns, but 
will train them in the disciplined re- 
sponsibility of democratic citizenship. 
Forest fire-trails need clearing. Play- 
grounds need building. Streets and 
vacant lots need cleaning. The park 
and tree departments of every town are 
short-handed. There is work to do, and 
there are boys and girls who will not be 
employed in war industry, to do it. 

Junior Work Projects this summer, 
modeled on the pattern of Friends’ Sum- 
mer Work Camps, especially in smaller 
towns and suburban communities, would 
give to boys and girls a new knowledge 
of town government and a new concept 
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of civic responsibility. An essential part 
of any such program would be confer- 
ence seminars with the Chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen, the Mayor, the 
Town Moderator, the Fire and Police 
Chiefs, and the heads of town or city 
departments. Boys and girls will assume 
responsibility for their communities 
when they build into them some visible 
improvements. Personal contact with 
the managers of the machinery of demo- 
cratic government will develop more 
active and intelligent citizens. 

This is the time to begin such a pro- 
gram in order that we may convey the 
enthusiasms for community service now 
being demonstrated by men and women 
everywhere to our children who, in turn, 
will carry the projects and education 
programs now begun into the days and 
years after the war. E. M. B. 


[Ministers, laymen, social action com- 
mittees, or other church organizations 
interested in a plan of procedure for 
Junior Work Projects in their town may 
obtain an outline plan by writing to the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass.| 


BURDEN AND OPPORTUNITY 


N an age when the emotions, or im- 

pulses springing from blood and soil, 
or intuitions accepted as divine guidance 
have displaced reason, the liberal still 
holds to the validity of the tentative, 
experimental processes of the inquiring 
mind, and distrusts all assertions of lit- 
eral revelations of an ultimate and never- 
changing truth. In an age when the 
right of the autocrat to guide and con- 
trol the innermost thoughts as well as 
the outward actions of the masses of 


men is loudly asserted as the sure way - 


to power’and prestige, the liberal still 
clings to the right of all men to think 
for themselves, to speak their own minds, 
to plan and work together not under 
compulsion but in voluntary co-opera- 
tion. 

Because he understands the principle 
of evolution, the liberal bases his hopes 
and ideals on a knowledge of history, 
that the record of what has been may 
serve as a guide to what yet may be. 
The reactionary fears the idea of evolu- 
tion because it implies change; the radi- 
cal, on the other hand, is frequently too 
impatient and scornful to learn from the 
past, too utopian in his dreams for the 
future. 

The true liberal stands between the 
two extremes; he has a mediating func- 
tion. His function—never a popular 
one, and far more difficult in times of 
storm and stress—is even more essential 
in a world torn with strife and dark 


with forebodings. Then it is his task 
to protect the lamp of rational thinking 
from being extinguished by the gusts of 
passion: to point out the rugged and 
arduous paths by which men of fortitude 
and faith can bring good out of evil. 

If he is a religious liberal his theology, 
applied to the practical problems of liv- 
ing, should of necessity drive him to 
work for the fulfillment of his dream of 
a. co-operative commonwealth. His con- 
cern is not to save his own soul by pro- 
fession of faith, but to save it by saving 
others from the hells which men create 
for themselves and others by their 
paroxysms of fear and covetousness. 

In times like these the religious liberal 
has a heavy burden laid upon him, and 
a great opportunity open before him. 
He must stand fast in his faith in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. He must still push forward in 
his careful, yes often painful, search for 
greater truth, proving—that is “testing” 
—all things, yet holding fast to the good 
already known and tested. And he must 
proclaim his vision of the better world 
which yet may be—when these present 
calamities are overpassed —the world 
which men can bring to pass if they 
will be guided by love of truth, by gen- 
erosity and good will, by an _ under- 
standing heart and a sagacious mind. 


Henry Wiper Foore 


HALF-HEARTEDNESS 


N a recent article in the Reader’s 
Digest on the automobile industry’s 
“oreat conversion” from peace to war 
production, the appraisal of master me- 
chanics stressed the fact that “a few 
«shirkers can slow up operations.” Pro- 
duction is short of what «it could be if 
every man did his best day’s work. The 
best efforts of labor and management 
can be hampered by half-heartedness. 
It is easy even for people who have 
never worked on an assembly line to 
imagine the results if one man on the 
line slows his tempo. It is not so easy 
to see concretely the results if one citizen 
is half-hearted in assuming responsibil- 
ity, if one teacher is lax in her require- 
ments, if one church member is slack in 
putting religion to work. But are citi- 
zenship, education, and religion less 
important than guns and planes? 
Are there shirkers in your church 
slowing up the church’s work? Is every 
member doing his best work? Are you 
half - hearted, quarter - hearted, weak - 
hearted? Upon the answers to these 
questions rests the “great conversion” of 
religion from a part-time luxury to a 
whole-hearted fundamental in society. 


M. B. 


The following greeting was sent to all 
Unitarian churches through Miss Mary 
Lawrance, now of Pasadena, Calif., who 
has met the minister and congregation 
of the Madras church: 


The members of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Church, Madras, assembled for the 
146th Anniversary on the 19th Decem- 
ber 1941, have requested to convey a 
cordial and hearty greeting and their 
prayers for the welfare of all the 
churches in these days of war and suf- 
fering. 

; Nath. A. Samuel 
Minister 


To the Register: 


The interpretation of human nature 
set forth by Dr. John Haynes Holmes in 
his editorial in the November issue of 
the Christian Register leaves a great 
deal to be desired. 3 

As a Unitarian, born and bred in the 
Edward Everett Hale, James Freeman 
Clarke, Frederick Lucian Hosmer tradi- 
tion, I should like to state that I find 
myself powerfully drawn to a great 
many of the things Dr. Niebuhr is say- 
ing concerning the inadequacy of the 
Unitarian—or liberal—thesis concerning 
human nature. There are in our body, 
I observe, a considerable number who 
share my feelings. 

Unitarian theology since the beginning 
—but at an accelerated pace since the rise 
of humanism —has tended more and 
more to eliminate entirely the concept 
of sin. One result is that we have fallen 
more and more into precisely that state 
which Dr. Niebuhr employs the term to 
describe. We have been puffed up with 
pride. We have been naive in the way 
we have erected our little Utopias. Only 
recently—within the last decade of tragic 
disillusionment—has it occurred to the 
more optimistic among us that man 
might, after all, suffer limitations never 
remotely contemplated by Mr. Swin- 
burne in his glorification of man, and 
Professor Dewey in his stress upon in- 
stitutions. 

Reinhold Niebuhr expounds the thesis 
that there is a fundamental conflict be- 
tween man’s finite and limited nature 
on the one hand, and his universal and 
spiritual aspirations and longings on the 
other. He argues that something more 
than a limitless hunger for power on the 
human level is essential to salvation. 
The religious dimension of sin, he says, 
is “man’s rebellion against God, his ef- 
fort to usurp the place of God.” Quite 
possibly, Dr. Niebuhr tends to over- 
emphasize the judicial and redemptive 
functions of God. To me, however, it 

_has seemed that liberalism, stressing, as 
it has, the immanent aspects of God’s 


nature, passes too lightly over the ques- 
tion of his transcendence. And it is 
from the failure sufficiently to emphasize 
the latter, and the absence of abiding 
as over against merely relative values, 
which this failure entails, that the con- 
temporary world is suffering. 

John Haynes Holmes thinks that the 
Niebuhrian theology should be subjected 
to a thorough-going scrutiny by Uni- 
tarians. I think so too, albeit for differ- 
ent reasons. There is more to man’s 
nature than is attributed to it in the 
simple description given by current lib- 
eral thought. And, by the same token, 
there is more to God than is currently 
believed. 

Finally, a religion which rests upon a 
future hope as a way of salvation “as 
though a final crashing chord might 
some day give a perfect ending to the 
whole symphony” is not enough. Any 
discussion which focusses attention on 
these matters should in these days prove 
of the utmost importance. 


Robert B. Day 
Niagara Falls, New York 


To the Register: 


Through a subscriber to the Christian 
Register who is a dear, much valued 
friend of mine, I have been enjoying your 
April issue. And as a sort of P. S. to 
Elizabeth Hall Frederick’s excellent ac- 
count of the recent Ohio Conference on 
the Bases for a Just and Durable Peace, 
I am eager to bring to your readers, as a 
means of helping them “realize their faith 
in concrete action,” the suggestion that 
they aid in the formation of a Congres- 
sional Peace Aims Commission. 

The fact that no such Commission was 
launched a generation ago, is of course 
no ipso facto guarantee that it would be 
useful today. But I do submit that the 
vengeful Versailles Treaty would in all 
probability never have been written if 
Americans had been alert to the peril. 
Today, if the hundreds of study-courses 
on the post-war world are any indica- 
tion, we are considerably wider awake! 
But as mere citizens—even idealistic 
citizens—only loosely and vaguely con- 
cerned with our government, we are 
largely powerless. 

Thus our insistence upon a Congres- 
sional Peace Aims Commission which 
would submit our peace aims to similar 
parliamentary groups within neutral and 
belligerent countries alike, would be a 
real step forward. It would be a demo- 
cratic step. It would tie us in with our 
representatives, and make for full, free 
discussion. In his. stirring little sheet, 
“World Federation—Now,” William B. 
Lloyd, Jr. (166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago) is pressing for this among lib- 


eral and church groups. Certainly Uni- 
tarians have a splendid contribution to 
make in this the urgent Christian busi- 
ness of and for us all. 

Tracy D. Mygatt 
New York City 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
STUDIES AT HACKLEY 


Ec is amusing to reflect that during the 

last half of the last century, when 
the United States was truly isolated, 
language studies were diligently pursued. 
But in more recent years, when radio, 
long-distance telephone, and the _air- 
plane have brought us in constant touch 
with foreign language, utilitarian educa- 
tors have maintained that language was 
unimportant. Since World War I, the 
United States has become the only great 
power that seriously attempted to do 
without foreign language study. 

Suddenly we find ourselves drawn into 
another great war. We awake to the 
realization that social and economic life 
have become so complicated, competi- 
tion so fierce, that the preservation of 
the balance of power depends less on 
the threat of force than on psychology 
and good will. The understanding and 
appreciating of the psychology of 
another people demands, of course, a 
thorough knowledge of their language. 
So today language study becomes as 
important to the Defense Program of 
our country as soundness of body or a 
two-ocean navy. The utilitarian educa- 
tor now finds himself to be as great a 
champion of language study as_ the 
humanist has always been. 

Through these changing concepts of 
the value of modern language study, 
Hackley has not been swung back and 
forth with the current. We have been 
forced to drop German from the cur- 
riculum because in the past two years 
no boys have elected to study it. Other- 
wise we have held our anchor against 
the tide when it was flowing away from 
the study of languages. We have taught 
modern languages with the idea that in 
addition to the development of linguistic 
skill there was an important “by- ° 
product”: namely, the understanding of 
a foreign civilization gained by some 
study of its geography, history, institu- 
tions, and customs. Today we find no 
need to “streamline” our modern lan- 
guage courses to meet the turning tide. 


Grorce P. Howarp 


[Mr. George P. Howard came to Hack- 
ley in the fall of 1926. He graduated 
from Harvard with a B.S. degree in 
1920, having majored in Romance Lan- 
guages. He taught French and Spanish 
at the Morristown School 1920 to 1923, 
acting as head of the Modern Language 
Department of that school from 1923- 
1925. The following year he traveled 
abroad and studied at the Universite de 
Montpelier, France—The Editors} 
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A REMARKABLE MAN 


E has been with me now two years, 

and will come again next year, if we 
are both alive. Everybody calls him 
Bick. Bick is 78 years old. He has but 
one arm. The other one he lost in a 
railroad accident over forty years ago, 
and during this whole period Bick has 
earned his living by manual labor. 

When he recovered from the shock of 
losing his arm, he started a canvass for 
books and nursery stock, but, as he says, 
“People jest bought on me “cause they 
hed sympathy fer me, and I don’t like it, 
- and so I went to work.” 

I had, on my farm at Hampton Falls, 
a huge elm tree that had died. It was 
over three feet in diameter at the butt. 
Anyone who knows elm wood knows that 
a dead elm tree is about the hardest 
wood to cut into firewood. I had asked 
a number of woodsmen to cut it, and 
they refused. One, however, said he 
would cut it into fireplace wood for 
twenty dollars. Bick cut it down, chopped 
it up into stove wood and fireplace wood 
at a dollar and a half a day, and it took 
him just six days to do the job. How he 
did it, I don’t know. 

If Professor James had been alive, I 
think he would have found Bick a very 
good psychological study, for it seems 
that by the power of mental concentra- 
tion he is able to throw his whole per- 
sonality into this one arm and hand. He 
can pitch hay, chop cordwood with ease, 
and there is nothing on the farm that he 
cannot do except, possibly, climb on a 
high ladder and pick apples. He has 
spaded up a greater part of my garden 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 
ROoms With: Bath... giniwwisuies nse § $2.215-2050 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


NICHEWAUG INN 


PETERSHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A cordial welcome awaits you 


Season: June to October. For rates, apply to 
owner-manager: KATHERINE R. STanrorD. 


y% BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


Buy Defense Bonds out of the proceeds 
of Sunflower Dish Cloth Sales. Your group 
can buy twice as many and gain twice 
the benefits for your organization. 


SAMPLES FREE TO OFFICIALS 
SANGAMON MILLS, Est. 1915, Cohoes, N Y. 
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Gilbert House, Ypsilanti 


for me, and can wheel a wheelbarrow 
with a strap over one shoulder that is 
attached to one handle of the barrow. 

He said to me one day, “If I had been 
born with only one hand, and if all of 
us had, we should learn how to do the 
things that I’m doing.” 

Bick is, all in all, the best man I ever 
had in my gardens. He is honest in 
every detail. He never shirks his work, 
and never seems to stop working. 

Bick has a religion of his own, too, and 
it is good straight Unitarianism, although 
he has some little Second Advent twists 
to his theology. He goes to a near-by 
village every Saturday night, gets shaved 
up, as he can’t shave himself, and dresses 
up for Sunday, and sometimes goes to 
church. a 

Last summer, Representative Roland 
D. Sawyer and I conducted a service in 
the town of Kensington, in the memory 
of John Murray. Bick heard of it, and 
came to me and asked if he could buy a 
bouquet. I told him, of course, no, he 
could not. He looked rather depressed, 
but when I added that he could have 
free all the flowers that he wanted, he 
said, “I want to carry them up to 
church.” He carried them. 

I suppose that our introspective and, 
to my way of thinking, rather befuddled 
theologians of the Barthian and Nie- 
buhrian sort would say that such a man 
should be constantly reminded that he is 
a sinner in the sight of God, and that 
there is no hope for him outside of the 
adoption of a certain form of Calvinistic 
theology. But neither Bick nor I trouble 
ourselves about these hairsplitting specu- 
lations. ; 

There used to be an old woman who 
lived near us at home, who became con- 
verted, and ever after she used to come 
in and talk with my grandmother about 
the state of her soul. One day my grand- 
mother said, “Aunt Lois, I wish you 
would not be everlastingly pulling your 
soul up by the roots to see whether it’s 
growing in grace or not.” 

I wish our theological professors could 
take a lesson from my grandmother and 
from this man with one arm. He doesn’t 
have time to think very much about him- 
self—he’s too busy. 

All in all, I think that Bick is the 
most remarkable man I ever knew. 

E. J. Prescorr 


SECOND WORK CAMP 
ORGANIZED | 


PRESENTING striking opportunity 

for service on the industrial and 
social front, for study of social problems 
in a mushroom defense town, and for 
co-operative effort, the second Unitarian 
Work Camp was announced at the May 
Meetings for July and August, 1942. It 
will be located at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
center of the great Willow Run bomber 
plant where over 100,000 workers are 
expected. 

Sponsored by the Unitarian Service 
Committee and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and recommended by the 
Western Conference, the Work Camp is 
the product of the imagination, fore- 
sight, energy, and practical skill of Uni- 
tarian ministers and lay leaders in 
Michigan, who early recognized the 
tremendous need and worked out prac- 
tical ways of helping to meet it and of 
giving opportunity for service to volun- 
teers. Thanks to their efforts, a group 
of Ypsilanti leaders including social 
workers, a newspaper publisher, the 
Congregational minister, and representa- 
tives of such groups as farmers’ co- 
operatives, procured from the City 
Council the use of. a 16-room house, 
Gilbert House, in a large city block of 
grounds. This house the Camp will use 
as its headquarters, and volunteers will 
spend the summer putting it in good 
condition — repairing, painting, plaster- 
ing, etc.—for a year-round social service 
center. They will also equip and put 
in good condition the grounds, tennis 
courts, and swimming pool, for recrea- 
tion use. 

The second part of the project will be 
directing play groups for children, and 
providing recreation for young people in 
schools and playgrounds within the 
vicinity. 

The third goal of the Work Camp is 
to educate volunteers in social questions 
—through field trips to industrial plants, 
discussions with labor and management, 
study of housing projects, ete. 

As a social work and recreation leader 
in Ypsilanti wrote, “With so many men 
at the bomber plant living apart from ~ 
their families in crowded rooming houses, 
we see great need for something other 
than the usual commercial forms of rec- 
reation. We who are planning are so 
confused by the bigness of our job we 
will welcome any help you can give us. 
Any active participation by you and 
your group would be an immeasurable 
contribution to the community, as well 
as an inspiration to other organizations.” 

The camp will operate during July 
and August, but volunteers may come 
for a shorter period. All volunteers are 
expected to pay for their own food, 
transportation, and personal expenses; 
they will be given free rooms in Gilbert 
House. 


Directory 
Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 


table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded hy Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 


Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 
Supported by contributions and income 


from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT. Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aus. Council 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston. Mass. 


The Conveniently Located 


~' BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
_ Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


isantries 


$5) 


Critical Spectator: I can’t understand 
anyone’s missing a putt as short as that. 
Golfer: Let me remind you, sir, that 
the hole is only four and one-quarter 
inches across, and there is the whole 
world outside it. 
_ —Christian Science Monitor 


Mrs. Brown (to grocery clerk): Can 
you pick me a melon that will be just 
right for breakfast in the morning? 


Quick Clerk: I surely can. What 
time? 
—Exachange 


“Dad, what’s an infant prodigy?” 
“Tt’s a boy of your age, son, who 
doesn’t need to ask questions.” 
—Stray Stories 


Servant: The doctor’s here, sir. 
Absent-minded Pastor: I can’t see 


him. Tell him I’m ill. 


Exchange 


A young girl came into a Co-operative 
c SE =e) 


Bank to btty some Defense Savings 
Stamps. When the teller asked her 


what denomination, she replied “Uni- 


tarian.” 


Husband: Have you ever wondered 
what you would do if you had Rocke- 
feller’s income? 

Wife: No, but I have often wondered 
what he would do if he had ours. 


A man in prison for murder made the 
request for Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer’s 
book. Humanism States Its Case. Is it 
possible that this prisoner thought it 
offered him a way out? 


RED: 


Two Welshmen were fishing about 
two miles from land. They had an ex- 
cellent catch. Thomas said to David: 
“We'd better mark the spot in case we 
come out tomorrow.” 

On reaching the shore Thomas asked, 
“Did you mark the place?” 

“Yes,” said David. “I put a chalk 
matk on the left-hand side of the boat.” 

Yo which Thomas revlied: “Silly. 
we might not have the same boat to- 
morrow.” 


“You hammer nails like lightning.” 

“You mean I’m a fast worker.” 

“No, you never strike twice in the 
same place.” 


Classified Advertising 


Elderly lady of refinement wants large. warm, 
well-furnished room; lower floor, bath same 
floor; with very few kitchen privileges; country 
village preferred, anywhere in Mass. H. G. M., 
Box F, Christian Register. 


Neem It Through 


* VERY DEFINITE was the senti- 
ment at the May Meetings on 
winning the World War. Ministers, 
laymen, women, and youth mem- 
bers, in everything said and done, 
led up to declarations for a just 
and durable peace to be won 
through defeat of the enemy. 


* Work, sacrifice, help in service 
and money—no question in any- 
one’s mind about these things. The 
word is Forward to Victory and a 
Better Civilization for all. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 

Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 

mY’ Custom Tailoring*for Clergymen 


yj 1837 Marking 105 years of service 1942 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET,.NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily. 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C 


Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., ‘minister emeritus. Sunday 
Service at 11 a. m. June 7, Mr. Greeley. June 
14, Dr. Eliot. June 21, Mr. Greeley. June 28, 
Rev. Walton E. Cole. <All friends and _ visitors 
cordially welcome at these services. 

KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D., Organist. Sunday Service 
at 1l a.m. Tuesday and Friday, 12 m.: Service 


Chapel open daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
WELCOME TO ALL. 
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Twe uew took for all Americans 


BY TWO UNITARIAN MINISTERS 


that all Unitarians may well be proud of! 
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AMERICAN 
DESTINY 


By 
A. POWELL DAVIES 


A new and thrilling interpretation of 
America’s role in the life of nations. 
America’s destiny is here in this book, 
here in the heart cof America today. 


DR. GUY EMERY SHIPLER, 
The Churchman: 

“A searching book, which will inspire 
Americans with gratitude—both for 
the America that is and is becoming, 
and for its potential gift of unity of 
all mankind,” 


VAN WYCK BROOKS, 

famous author and critic: 

“It is not only moving and stirring, but 
it is a well-reasoned statzment of the 
part that America can and should play 
in shaping the world of the future.” 


STRINGFELLOW BARR, 
President, St. John’s College: 
“A brave and thoughtful statement of 
the kind of peace we Americans must 


fight for.” 


RALPH D. PAINE, JR., 
Managing Editor, Fortune: 
“Thank you for that most inspiring 
book, ‘AMERICAN DESTINY’ .. . 
I agree that Mr. Davies is saying—and 
often better—-what we are trying to 
say.” 


$1.50 EACH 


Order Now ! 
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THE 
BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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REALISTIC 
COURAGE 


a, 
WALTON E. COLE 


Au antidate fo defeatism 


We need a positive faith in man—a 
realistic courage to beat the strategy 
of Hitlerism. The sources of that faith 
and courage lie in our own American 
heritage, says Mr. Cole-—-in our own 
human qualities—and in a realistic 
religion. 


ALICE DIXON BOND 
in The Boston Herald: 


“A tocsin for the spirit. It will bring 
light into darkness and knowledge to 
those whose complacency is the product 
of ignorance or stupidity.” 


DR. WILLIAM E. GILROY, 
Editor, Advance: 
“A vision of all that is true in human 


nature. ... A book of particular value 
at the present hour.” 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 
Community Church, N. Y. C.: 
“We need a new voice to proclaim the 
dignity and divinity of man. And here 
it is!” 


CHARLES E. PARK, 


First Church, Boston: i, 


“Mr. Cole speaks from wide knowledge, 
deep thought, and entire conviction.” 
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